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30 June 1959 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 







It has been two years since my last formal report to you on the 
operations and activities of the United States Army. This, together 
with the termination of my active service makes it appropriate that I 
provide you with a report of the progress and the reverses which have 
accrued to the Army over the spread of time from 1 July 1957 to the 
present date. 


































Taking as its line of departure the basic relationship of the Army = 
to our national security, this report summarizes the major factors 
which have influenced the Army. Then, the high lights of the Army's 
achievements and difficulties are stated in terms of operations and 
training, research and development, logistics and management, per- 
sonnel, and informational activities. In concluding, the report outlines 
those major unresolved problem areas which continue to affect the 
Army's development, and recommends broad courses of action for the 
Army in the years ahead, designed to strengthen its contribution to the 
deterrence of war and the attainment of our national objectives. 


Much of the progress which the Army has made in this period of 
great change can be directly attributed to your able leadership and that 
of the Under Secretary and Assistant Secretaries of the Army, all of 
whom have contributed their acumen, wisdom, and experienced insight 
into the manpower, logistical, fiscal, and operational problems inher- 
ent in the management of the Army. The Army and its people have been 
indeed fortunate to have had such leadership. 


H 
I trust that this report will prove of interest and assistance to you er 
in evaluating the status of the Army and as a partial record of its major States 
activities during my last two years as Chief of Staff. its ma 
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HROUGHOUT the period cov- 
ered by this report, the United 
States Army has continued to develop 
its major programs in consonance with 
the hasic guidance promulgated in the 
Chief of Staff’s National Military Pro- 
gram in 1955. This program consti- 
tuted the views of the Army as to the 
courses of action to be followed if the 
military component of our national 
strength was to contribute effectively 
to a sound national strategy for the 
attainment of our national objectives 
in a world political climate disturbed 
by the Soviet-dominated Communist 
power bloc. 
ihe policies derived by the Army 
om the National Military Program— 
lified as necessary to meet continu- 
ly changing conditions—formed the 
»'y of principles by which the Army 
lived and directed its efforts of the 
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past two years in working toward the 
achievement of its goals as a member 
of the Armed Forces defense team. 
The efforts to attain these objectives 
have met with varying measures of suc- 
cess in many areas and with set-backs 
in others. The purpose of this report 
is to review both the accomplishments 
and the reverses, to summarize the ma- 
jor influencing factors, and to discuss 
briefly what still remains to be done if 
the Army is to make a full contribu- 
tion to national security. 


The Changing Nature of the Threat. 
All national defense efforts have sig- 
nificance only in relation to the threat 
to which they respond. In the past 
two years and today, the principal 
threat to world peace and U. S. na- 
tional security has continued to be the 
expansion of ruthless international 
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Communism. There has been no re- 
duction in the global extent of this 
threat confronting the United States 
and the community of free nations. 
Rather, the threat has been intensified 
by the political instability and suscep- 
tibility to penetration in its various 
forms of small nations and _ political 
groupings adjacent to the Communist 
complex of power. Coupled with this 
has been the continued remarkable 
revolution in science and technology, 
which has served not to insure the 
prospects of a peaceful world but to 
disturb seriously the world balance of 
power—in some instances to the possi- 
ble advantage of the Sino-Soviet he- 
gemony. Thus, the threat has been 
highly dynamic, and has acquired new 
dimensions and intensity in all areas— 
political, economic, and ideological, as 
well as military. 

The new dimensions of the military 
threat derive largely from the implica- 
tions of Soviet progress in two related 
areas: the development of interconti- 
nental ballistic missile systems to sup- 
plement their long-range bomber force; 
and the acquisition of a strategically 
significant stockpile of nuclear weap- 
ons. To assess their true significance, 
these major developments must be 
viewed within the entire range of the 
military capabilities of the Communist 
bloc. 

The USSR has expended vast re- 
sources in improving its military forces. 
Its army has been re-equipped with all 
types of modern weapons for ground 
combat, to include a wide variety of 
mobile atomic missile delivery systems 
and large tactical air armies. The So- 
viet navy has developed a formidable 
submarine fleet, and the existing So- 
viet long-range bomber force makes 
possible a significant air attack on the 
continental United States. Concurrent- 
ly, extensive missile air defenses are 
under development around the key 
centers of the Soviet Union in order 
to lessen their vulnerability to air at- 
tack. At the same time, the USSR has 
provided great quantities of late model 
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materiel, aircraft, and technical 
ance to the countries of the Co: 
nist bloc. This has enabled Co: 
nist China and North Korea to : 
tain massive, relatively well-equi»ped 
ground and tactical air armies an:. has 
strengthened the military capabi ities 
of the European satellite states. .ddi- 
tionally, Soviet military assistance and 
materiel furnished to various « \tra- 
nationalist groups in unstable ares, has 
furthered the Communist potenti! for 
covert aggression as a means of attain- 
ing political objectives. 

Throughout the range of Sino-Soviet 
military preparations there is evidence 
that a primary national objective is 
the development of preponderant mnili- 
tary strength in all forms as an instru- 
ment of policy. For the accomplish- 
ment of this objective they appear 
willing to expend virtually unlimited 
effort in men, materials, and funds. 


Sist- 
mu- 
mu- 
ain- 


The Balance of Terror. The close re- 
lationship between military strength 
and the political policies of the Com- 
munist bloc—the Soviet Union in par- 
ticular—is clear. With the growth of 
their military and atomic capabilities 
there has been increasing Soviet intran- 
sigence in international relations. In 
phase with their success in the missile 
and nuclear weapons fields, the Soviet 
Government has directly threatened 
numerous nations friendly to or allied 
with the United States, for the obvious 
purpose of detaching them from their 
international defense arrangements and 
impairing their will to resist Commu- 
nist aggression. 

Since World War II, the United 
States and its allies have had prepon- 
derant strength in the air-atomic field, 
and this condition has been the under- 
lying premise of both our national 
military posture and the military plan- 
ning connected with our international 
defensive alliances. However, during 
the period covered by this report. the 
Soviets have improved their nuclear 
capabilities so as to at least approach 
a condition of atomic parity with the 
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Fr. World. This condition—some- 
tin s referred to as “the balance of 
ter or’—taken in conjunction with the 
ot! r forms of Communist military 
po. er, clearly shows the need for a 
ser) us reexamination of our national 
mi iary strategy as a component of 
nat.onal policy, and the balance of 
the :ridimensional military forces nec- 
ess. y to make that strategy effective. 

}.ecent events are evidence that— 
uncer the condition of mutual equi- 
libyium arising from a roughly equal 
capicity for reciprocal destruction— 
the Soviet-led bloc has exploited the 
world’s fears of a general atomic war 
to its advantage. This has been accom- 
plished by continuing Communist mili- 
tary and political aggression for lim- 
ited objectives. Aggression of this na- 
ture has not been successfully checked 
by the massive retaliatory capabilities 
of the United States. The Communist 
capabilities for the continued employ- 
ment of this technique of aggression 
under the balance of terror will prob- 
ably cause serious questions to be 
posed as to the proper responses which 
the United States must make to deter 
war in all of its forms. 


The Deterrence of War. The national 
policy for the deterrence of war has 
been fundamental in shaping the phi- 
losophy and actions of the Army. How- 
ever, it is the Army’s view that deter- 
rence must take place at two inte- 
grated and concurrent levels of effort. 
These are: the deterrence of general 
atomic war, and the deterrence of lim- 
ited war—the piecemeal ageression 
which, if not successfully curtailed, 
could seriously erode our national 
position. 

In addition, should deterrence fail 
—either by design or by a miscalcula- 
tion on the part of a potential aggres- 
sor—the United States must possess an 
intesrated range of military means ap- 
propriate to respond to the nature of 
the ‘hreat. The quality and quantity 
of these forces must be such that they 
(an >resent for the indefinite future a 
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balanced and stable deterrent in a 
high degree of readiness for any form 
of war. This must be coupled with 
effective systems of warning and deci- 
sion-making. 

Those elements of the integrated de- 
terrent devoted primarily to the deter- 
rent of general war must be so organ- 
ized, equipped, trained, and deployed 
that they can endure an enemy first 
strike and retaliate on the centers of 
enemy power with a level of damage 
unacceptable to him. 

Those forces especially suited for 
the deterrence of limited war—or ef- 
fectively combating it before it can 
spread into a general atomic war— 
must be capable of rapid employment 
within a wide spectrum of military op- 
erations. These may vary in intensity 
from small patrol actions to major, sus- 
tained combat operations of consider- 
able duration and scope. Moreover, 
these forces must also be capable of 
reinforcing general war operations if, 
despite all efforts, deterrence in this 
area fails. 

The fact that the United States has 
deterred general war since 1945 but 
has become involved in varying de- 
grees in six limited conflicts during 
this spread of time—mainland China, 
Greece, Korea, Indochina, Lebanon, 
and Taiwan—has led the Army to take 
the initiative in pointing out the im- 
balance in our military posture of de- 
terrence. Further, in the light of the 
increasing frequency with which limit- 
ed wars have occurred during the past 
fourteen years, the Army has made re- 
peated recommendations to appropri- 
ate authority as to the courses of ac- 
tion viewed as essential to correct that 
imbalance. 

Among the more important of these 
recommendations was the proposal that 
the higher levels of the Department of 
Defense and the Government consider 
the requirement for integrated deter- 
rent strength horizontally—that is, in 
the context of functional, operational 
forces—rather than from the tradition- 
al vertical viewpoint of the compart- 
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mented, departmental structure of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. These 
functional operational forces would in- 
clude the following: 

First, a powerful atomic retaliatory 
force, visibly capable of destroying any 
ageressor who initiates a general war. 
This force is a composite of strategic 
means of the Air Force and Navy, com- 
prised of both aircraft and missile de- 
livery systems. For maximum deter- 
rent effect, this offensive force must be 
guarded against surprise attack. It 
needs a defensive counterpart which is 
represented in the second category of 
forces—those involved in the air de- 
fense of the continental United States. 
These are composed of the interceptor 
aircraft of the Air Force, the surface- 
to-air missile units of the Army, and 
are supplemented by the Navy and our 
Canadian allies. 

The third essential category of our 
functional deterrent forces are over- 
seas deployments—those forces which 
are a shield impeding further expan- 
sion of Communism on the ground. 
These forces are of important military 
significance, not only in providing de- 
fensive strength in important strategic 
areas, but as a source of encourage- 
ment to United States’ allies. The 
sight of American fighting men in the 
villages and cities along the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains is a day-to-day re- 
minder of the United States’ intentions 
to stand by its international obliga- 
tions. The overseas deployed forces are 
thus visible evidence of our national 
determination to carry out fully our 
responsibilities for mutual security. 

To back up these forces, there must 
be the fourth category—strategic mo- 
bile reserves of all Services to assist the 
overseas deployed forces if they are at- 
tacked, or to move quickly to other 
areas of the world threatened with 
Communist aggression. Important ele- 
ments of this strategic reserve strength 
are the civilian components which pro- 
vide a cushion of strength for the ac- 
tive forces and the mobilization base 
necessary to support the strategic re- 
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serve forces in combat. 

Finally, as a fifth category, ar: air 
and naval forces capable of kec ing 
the air and sea lanes open for th: de. 
ployment and support of the cther 
categories of forces in the event of 
war, so that our strength can be 
brought to bear in timely manner at 
the decisive place. 

Coupled with such an analysis 0. the 
force requirement for an integrate:! de- 
terrent, the Army has recommeiided 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff under. 
take to establish criteria of sufficiency 
in each category of such operational 
forces. Such action would insure that 
the various programs and weapons sys. 
tems of all the Armed Forces are 
brought into focus with the changing 
nature of the threat, and would allow 
a more balanced distribution of the re- 
sources devoted to national security 
and the deterrence of war. 

In keeping with these proposals, the 
Army has also recommended a_pro- 
gram for improving the capabilities ol 
the Army and its sister Services to de. 
ter and meet effectively the continuing 
challenge of limited war. The salient 
points of this program are: (1) mod: 
ernization of the equipment of forces 
appropriate to limited war; (2) im- 
proved strategic mobility of limited 
war forces to include overcoming te: 
lated logistical obstacles; (3) predesig- 
nation of the air and sea transport to 
move selected spearhead forces; (4) ex: 
panded and centralized joint planning 
and training; (5) publicizing our capa 
bility to deter or fight limited wars. 

The foregoing Army views and rec 
ommendations have guided the Army’ 
approach to its missions and tasks over 
the period covered by this report. 



























Army Missions and Tasks. The over 
all missions of the Army for the period 
of this report have been to contribute 
to the security of the Nation by pr 
viding adequate forces for prompt, sUs- 
tained combat on land in any type ol 
war and to furnish surface-to-air mis 
sile defense of the United States and 
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orces overseas. The extent of the 
’s contribution stems from the 
d strategic concepts which guide 
plans and programs for all the 
ary services. From this broad mis- 
were derived the principal tasks 
2 Army. These are: first, to main- 
forces overseas for the deterrence 
eression or for effective resistance 
xoression if deterrence fails; sec- 
on to maintain mobile, combat-ready 
stro'egic forces in the United States 
for ‘he rapid reinforcement of forward 
depioyed forces, and to come to the 
aid of allies in areas where no U. S. 
forces are now deployed; third, to pro- 
vide forces as required for the defense 
of ithe United States against air attack; 
and, fourth, to maintain a base for 
rapid mobilization, including strong, 
ready civilian component forces. 

In the foregoing discussion of the 
need for a horizontal functional analy- 
sis of operational forces for the deter- 
rence of war, it was pointed out that 
the forces involved in the air defense 
of the continental United States are 
the necessary general war defensive 
counterpart to our strategic atomic re- 
taliatory force. In the light of continu- 
ing public and Congressional interest 
in continental air defense, the chang- 
ing nature of the air threat, and some 
prevalent misconceptions of the Army’s 
contribution in this field, the back- 
ground and nature of this contribution 
are reviewed in the following. 

The Army came into the air defense 
field through a natural historical tran- 
sition. At the outset, the Army manned 
the only weapons which could be fired 
from the ground at the first hostile air- 
craft, and thus has been in the anti- 
aircraft field since the inception of 
military airplanes. Later, the Army 
pioneered in the research and develop- 
ment of surface-to-air missiles, as a re- 
sult of foreseeing in World War II the 
implications of mounting performance 
of homber aircraft. Research and de- 
velopment on the Nike-Ajax missile 
be; n in 1945 and it became opera- 
ior al in December 1953, the first op- 
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erational missile of this kind in the 
U. S. arsenal. 

The continuing responsibility of the 
Army in the air defense field has been 
repeatedly recognized in the official 
statements of service roles and mis- 
sions, first in the so-called Key West 
Agreement and recently in the Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive, “Functions 
of the DOD and its Major Compo- 
nents,” dated 31 December 1958. It 
should be noted that the Army is 
charged with organizing, training, and 
equipping air defense units, not only 
for the defense of the continental 
United States, but also for the defense 
of overseas commands and of military 
forces in the field. Continental air 
defense is only one part of the Army’s 
job. 

Thus, it is evident that the Army 


"Nike-Hercules . . . can knock down any air- 
craft or air-to-surface missile that flies today 
or that can be foreseen in the next few years." 























Army readiness assures that if a potential aggressor should strike “he will encounter 
the power of our Nation in the form of an American soldier and his ready weapons." 


has a clearly established responsibility 
in air defense. It is perhaps more im- 
portant that it can and does discharge 
this responsibility well. In passing from 
tube antiaircraft artillery to surface-to- 
air missiles, the Army has developed 
the training, administrative, and logis- 
tical organization necessary to support 
an expanding missile air defense sys- 
tem. Apart from the 39,000 officers 
and men actually manning surface-to- 
air missile batteries, the Army utilizes 
about 20,000 soldiers and civilians in 
the operation of the back-up training 
and administrative and logistical or- 
ganization necessary to carry forward 
the air defense program. This organ- 
ization and the experience derived 
from its operation belong uniquely to 
the Army and are assets not readily 
transferable to any other agency. 

The concept of air defense which 
guides the Army’s development of its 
weapons and tactics is important. The 
immediate air defense problem is to 
provide an effective defense against 
current and foreseeable enemy bomb- 
ers and missiles. In recognition of the 
great cost of modern air defense weap- 
ons and the need to get the most de- 
fense from their use, the Army consid- 
ers that first priority should be placed 
upon the defense of our retaliatory 
capability, our important cities and 
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other installations essential to national 
survival. 

While Army missiles are often re- 
ferred to as being for “point” defense, 
they can and do defend vital targets of 
substantial size which in the aggregate 
constitute extensive urban areas and 
complexes, any one of which may cover 
thousands of square miles. The Army 
surface-to-air missiles are designed to 
provide a building block type of air 
defense for these areas. In this con- 
cept, the basic building block is the 
missile battery which is a self-contained 
fire unit capable of fully autonomous 
operation. It is located well away trom 
the defended installations so that it 
can destroy hostile bombers or air and 
submarine launched missiles before they 
can reach the target. The number of 
these batteries can be increased as de- 
sired until the price of penetration 
for the attacker becomes prohibitiy ely 
high. This approach is but a new ap- 
plication of the old military principle 
that in organizing a defensive post 
tion, a commander first meets the 
needs for an effective defense of the 
most vital elements of the position. 
Then he uses his remaining resources 
to provide reconnaissance and out)ost 
elements in as much depth as poss:ile. 
In the same way, the Army stresses the 
need for providing a dense missile de 
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se for vital targets, after attaining 
ich our remaining resources may be 
lied to extending the area defend- 
< by use of interceptors and possibly 
interceptor type missiles. 

Che foregoing concept is sound for 

ense against either bombers or in- 

‘continental ballistic missiles. To 

inter the latter threat the Army be- 
i ves that it can and must provide as 

isidly as possible, an antimissile de- 

ise of vital localities through the de- 

ioyment of the Nike Zeus system. 
Tie more the problem of destroying 
the enemy missiles prior to launch is 
studied the more impressive becomes 
the difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of countering such missiles if they are 
mobile, concealed, or hardened. It 
must be assumed that the USSR will 
take these passive defensive measures. 
The resulting invulnerability of the 
enemy missile system will place in- 
creased importance upon the earliest 
deployment of an antiballistic missile 
defensive capability as an indispensa- 
ble part of our deterrent forces. 

The ability of the United States to 
strike back adequately after an enemy 
first strike provides the only sure de- 
terent to general war; therefore, it is 
essential that we defend adequately our 
retaliatory capability. Unless an effec- 
tive defense against surprise attack is 
in being, the retaliatory forces may be 
destroyed in large measure on the 
ground. Even if our bombers are able 
to leave their bases prior to the initial 
enemy attack, these bases must still be 
defended to provide the planes with a 
place to return. Otherwise, the Strate- 
gic Air Command will be a one strike 
force. 

The Army’s surface-to-air missile 
units currently furnish a vital element 
of the protection required. They are 
operational now and qualitatively are 
capable of meeting any type of threat 
lrom air-breathing type aircraft or mis- 
siles. They are developing the capabil- 
ity of coping with the ballistic missile. 
‘hey must exist in quantity propor- 
onate to their potential contribution 
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to the security of the United States 
and its forces in the field. 

As the Army goes about its daily ac- 
tivities in preparation for its combat 
missions or in the discharge of its tasks 
around the world, its members and its 
leadership at all levels are deeply con- 
scious of the significance of the role 
of the Army in our national security. 
With this realization there is a pro- 
found conviction that the changing na- 
ture of the threat and the resultant 
balance of terror have made the deter- 
rence of all forms of war of greater 
import than has ever before been true 
in history. No single element of our 
national society better realizes this 
than those who wear the Army uni- 
form. 

By the nature of its missions—past 
and present—upon the Army devolves 
the difficult, dangerous, but highly im- 
portant duty—if war should be forced 
upon us—of imposing the will of 
the United States directly on an 
enemy at the source of his power 
and strength—on land—while shield- 
ing our own homeland from attack on 
the ground or through the air. Follow- 
ing the successful execution of these 
combat missions, it is the Army which 
then must maintain direct physical 
control of defeated enemy peoples, sal- 
vage the remnants of their war-dam- 
aged societies, and provide major as- 
sistance in restoring their devastated 
homelands and economic structures. 
In periods of international tensions 
following shifts in the world balance 
of power, it is the Army which must 
stand vigilant sentry duty overseas and 
at home, to provide convincing, direct 
evidence to any potential aggressor that 
wherever he may attempt to attack on 
the ground—or through the skies over 
our country—he will encounter the 
power of our Nation in the form of an 
American soldier and his ready 
weapons. 

It has been in consonance with the 
foregoing concepts and sense of mis- 
sion that the Army has lived and worked 
during the period of this report. 
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Army Reorganization. An important 
criterion of the Army’s ability to per- 
form its missions and tasks is the state 
of readiness which is maintained by its 
elements. The accomplishments dis- 
cussed subsequently were made despite 
the funding restrictions imposed on the 
Army which delayed the achievement 
of the overall readiness posture desired. 
Essential equipment modernization dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this report has 
never reached the desired objective. 

Among the steps taken over the 
period which significantly affected the 
Army’s readiness was the completion 
during the latter half of 1957 of the 
reorganization of the active Army’s ma- 
jor combat units—the infantry, air- 
borne, and armored divisions—in order 
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to give the Army in the field a dual 
capability for atomic as well as non- 
atomic combat. 

In the infantry and airborne divi- 
sions, the former triangular structure 
based on three infantry regiments was 
replaced by a pentomic structure in 
which the key elements are five infantry 
battle groups. This reorganization 
capitalizes on advanced technology and 
modern equipment in order to increase 
span of control, to reduce the number 
of subordinate headquarters ‘and sup- 
port elements, and to increase effective 
“foxhole” fighting strength. The mo- 
bility and flexibility of the division 
were improved, and the capability for 
delivering nuclear weapons was made 
organic, using interim weapons syste1is. 
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An important characteristic of the 
ew divisions is their ability to absorb 
ew weapons and equipment systems 
; they become available. In this con- 
ection, there continues to be an ur- 
‘nt requirement for small, close-range 
ib-kiloton atomic weapons as_ well 
new non-atomic means for inclusion 
the battle group level in the reor- 
_anized division, in order to enhance 
‘ie power of these units and to enable 
illem to operate with a greater degree 
of independence in mobile, fast-break- 
ing situations. 

Because of the inherent flexibility 
and versatility in its former organiza- 
tion, the armored division was not con- 
verted to the pentomic structure. How- 
ever, the atomic firepower and other 
capabilities which the infantry and air- 
borne divisions had gained were incor- 
porated. 

Since completion of this reorganiza- 
tion, field exercises, studies, and tests 
have supported the soundness of the 
pentomic concept. The modifications 


for improvement motivated by these 
tests have been applied. 

Another significant development 
completed in Army organization has 
been in the field of missile commands, 
three types of which have been devel- 
oped—airtransportable (equipped with 


the Honest John rocket), medium 
(equipped with the Honest John rock- 
et and the Corporal guided missile), 
and heavy (equipped with the Red- 
stone guided missile). two airtrans- 
portable and two medium missile com- 
mands have been activated, although 
some modifications in their final or- 
ganizational structure can still be an- 
ticipated as a result of tests and recom- 
mendations from the field. While no 
heavy missile commands have been 
activated, an existing type of organiza- 
tion—the field artillery missile group, 
Redstone, of which there are three in 
heing—is capable of ready conversion 
0 a heavy missile command. Exclusive 
ol those battalions organic to missile 
commands, the Army has a total of 
seven battalions of Honest John and 
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nine of Corporal. Two self-propelled 
battalions armed with the Lacrosse mis- 
sile have been activated on a tentative 
organizational basis. Contributing sig- 
nificantly to the effectiveness of missile 
units by providing them with technical 
and custodial warhead support is the 
artillery warhead support group, for 
which a tentative organization has 
been adopted. 

Past reorganizations or reductions in 
the Army have resulted in breaks in 
unit traditions or loss of unit identity, 
to the overall detriment of esprit de 
corps. Thus, concomitant with the pen- 
tomic reorganization and the develop- 
ment of many new types of units, the 
Combat Arms Regimental System was 
devised and placed in effect. By this 
means, all units of the combat arms 
are identified with an historical regi- 
ment of the arm concerned and are 
entitled to the lineage and battle hon- 
ors of that regiment. The system is 
highly flexible and permits assignment 
of battle groups or battalions and com- 
pany-sized units of the same regiment 
to several different divisions or geo- 
graphical areas. 


Modernization. Reorganization along 
the lines described is an important as- 
pect of achieving the modernization 
which will permit the combat units 
of the Army to respond to the demands 
of modern war. Army combat forces 
are designed to make maximum use 
of the greater firepower, improved mo- 
bility, and more efficient communica- 
tions which technology has made possi- 
ble. While much has been accom- 
plished in all three of these areas, 
much remains to be done. 

For example, the battlefield of the 
future will require independent or 
semi-independent operations by com- 
bat forces of all types. To be able to 
move through enemy resistance at will, 
even small units require readily avail- 
able firepower, including nuclear fire- 
power. This requirement is being met 
through the nuclear delivery capability 
now organic to Army divisions and 
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through the firepower from supporting 
forces equipped with longer range mis- 
siles capable of delivering nuclear war- 
heads on targets deep behind enemy 
lines. 

Another essential requirement for 
modern battlefield effectiveness is a 
degree of mobility which will permit 
commanders to shift forces rapidly by 
land or air. The armored personnel 
carrier, the helicopter, and the fixed- 
wing aircraft are all being utilized to 
meet this need. 

Control of the rapidly moving, small 
units of today’s Army over wide areas 
requires more effective communications 
and control equipment than has been 
available in the past. With wire systems 
no longer adequate to serve as the pri- 
mary means of battlefield communica- 
tion, the Army has developed a new 
family of radios which are lighter in 
weight, more reliable and more flexi- 
ble than the older models. 


Strategic Communications. Concur- 
rent with the tactical demands imposed 
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",..a new family of ar- 


mored vehicles having 
lighter weight, greater 
killing power, reduced 
logistical demands is an 
essential requirement. ' 


by the pentomic organization, equally 
critical problems and requirements in 
strategic and global communication 
and electronic systems beset the Army. 
These included national command con- 
trol and continuity of government in 
event of an enemy nuclear attack: 
disposition of U. S. Army elements 
throughout the world with vastly in- 
creased communications traffic loads; 
establishment of the joint and unified 
command structure of the Defense 
Establishment; new and expanded in- 
telligence demands; new air defense 
weapon, warning, and command con- 
trol systems; rapidly expanding use of 
electronic computers and automatic 
data processing systems and a new era 
of space technology for both military 
and national interests. 

These many new strategic and na- 
tional requirements could not be satis- 
fied by the existing global communica- 
tion system of the Army—the Army 
Command and Administrative Net- 
work. As an interim solution, major 
commercial communications compani°s 
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ere called on for support in assisting 
e Army in providing emergency com- 
unications for the President, the Fed- 
1 Government and the Defense 
tablishment—as well as for air de- 
ise weapon and fire coordination 
s stems, 
\s a long-range solution of the many 
w strategic requirements, plans were 
initiated for a radically advanced com- 
:unications system, known as the Uni- 
rsal Integrated Communications Sys- 
m. This system features a combina- 
tion of real time and deferred service 
through automatic switching centers; 
markedly increased speed, security and 
accuracy through extensive automa- 
tion; a high degree of standardization 
ol signaling rates; integral electronic 
data processing; improved trunking 
means and multi-mode operation to in- 
clude voice, teletypewriter, digital data, 
facsimile and video signals. Detailed 
engineering plans and subsequent de- 
velopment of major components of 
this system have already been initiated. 


Training. A major effort has been 
devoted to training at the individual 
and unit levels and to the development 
of technical knowledge and profession- 
al skill through specialized military 
education. 

Within the limits of available funds, 
\rmy field exercises and maneuvers 
were conducted in the United States 
and overseas, and in participation with 
the Navy and Air Force. The largest 
was a two-corps exercise conducted by 
the Seventh U. S. Army, involving 
approximately 125,000 troops. Smaller 
scale field exercises were conducted in 
the Pacific, Alaskan, and Caribbean 
areas. Within the continental United 
States, the major portion of resources 
available for field exercises was utilized 
in maneuvers designed to improve the 
icadiness of the Strategic Army Corps 
‘STRAC), with the 82d and 10Ist 
\irborne Divisions and the 4th Infan- 
‘ry Division each participating in a 
Civision-scale field exercise each year. 

uch exercises and maneuvers have per- 
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‘mately 627,000 


mitted the evaluation of the new divi- 
sional and other organizations, and 
the experience gained has been instru- 
mental in developing the modifications 
which have been adopted. 

With regard to individual training, 
during the past two years approxi- 
enlisted personnel 
underwent basic combat training, in- 
cluding 175,000 six-month trainees 
from the reserve components. The 
Army’s 36 Service Schools—ranging 
from branch level through the Com- 
mand and General Staff College and 
Army War College—graduated nearly 
300,000 personnel between 1 July 1957 
and 30 June 1959. Areas of instruction 
ranged from such fields as training of 
operators and support personnel for 
combat surveillance and target acquisi- 
tion equipment to courses of study in 
the Military Assistance Institute for 
officers assigned to duty with Military 
Assistance Advisory Groups and mili- 
tary missions world-wide. This insti- 
tute was established by the Department 
of Defense on 2 September 1958, with 
the Army designated as executive agent 
for its operation. 

Another aspect of the Army School 
System is the Army Extension Course 
Program, which provides correspond- 
ence type instruction from 20 Army 
Service Schools and from the Army 
Logistics Management Center. By the 
end of 1958, enrollments in this pro- 
gram had reached an unprecedented 
total of over 165,000. - 

In the light of the advances being 
made in technology and due to the 
increasing complexity of military oper- 
ations, the Army’s need continued to 
grow for personnel with advanced levels 
of academic training. The programs 
under which such training is accom- 
plished are described in Chapter V, 
“Personnel and Improved Profession- 
alism.” 

Among significant actions taken with 
respect to the United States Military 
Academy was the adoption of a plan 
to permit an eventual expansion of the 
Corps of Cadets to a total of 4,250. 
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During the period, the Army con- 
curred in a Department of Defense 
proposal to request legislative changes 
in the method of appointment to the 
Service Academies to authorize a fixed 
annual input from each appointment 
category. 


Combat and Doctrinal Development. 
Chief doctrinal problems have stemmed 
from the need to meet the challenge of 
the nuclear weapon—both in its offen- 
sive use and in reducing the vulner- 
ability of Army forces to enemy nu- 
clear weapons. Tactics, organizations, 
and materiel have been under con- 
tinuous study, development, and test 
with a view toward improving the 
Army’s potential to fight in: nuclear 
combat, as well as to improve ‘its capa- 
bilities as a dual purpose force. 

An important element of this effort 
is the activities of the Combat ‘Develop- 
ment Experimentation. Center 
(CDEC). Working under combat con- 
ditions with trained troops especially 
organized and equipped for the task, 
CDEC has examined the areas of mo- 
bility, control, and organization of 
basic combat and administrative units 
for modern warfare to assist in the 
formulation of doctrinal, organization- 
al, and equipment concepts of the 
future. 


Army Aviation. Capabilities in Army 
aviation have been improved in the 
fields of observation (including battle- 
field surveillance and target acquisi- 
tion); air movement of troops and sup- 
plies in the combat zone; air mobility 
for ground reconnaissance; command, 
liaison, and communication; and bat- 
tlefield casualty evacuation. The air- 
craft employed to perform these func- 
tions are capable of living in the field 
with the Army, of operating from un- 
improved fields, and of being main- 
tained without benefit of elaborate 
ground facilities. Through these capa- 
bilities, aviation organic to Army units 
is providing a responsiveness to the 
demands of the arms and services which 
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gives enhanced mobility, flexibility, aiid 
battle efficiency to the ground comb it 
forces. During the past two years, 
Army aviation units have increased .n 
number and capability to the exte it 
required for support of the Arm»’s 
programmed force structure. 


Overseas 
DURING the period from 1 July 
1957 to 30 June 1959, the overall pro- 
portion of Army forces overseas re- 
mained fairly constant—about 40 per 
cent of the total Army strength. 


Deployments. The strength of the 
U. S. Army, Europe (USAREUR) de- 
creased about | per cent. Five divi- 
sions and supporting units were main- 
tained in the Seventh U. S. Army in 
Germany. One of the infantry divi- 
sions was exchanged for an armored 
division, giving the Seventh Army three 
infantry and two armored divisions, 
thereby providing it with a better bal- 
ance of forces. Additionally, its pos- 
ture for operations in nuclear combat 
was improved by the addition of two 
Field Artillery Missile Groups, Red- 
stone, and more Honest John units. A 
shortage in service support units has 
necessitated the use of foreign na- 
tionals in numerous USAREUR logis- 
tical activities, especially in France. 

By contrast, overall Army strength in 
the Pacific area has decreased by ap- 
proximately 40 per cent since 30 June 
1957. Two infantry divisions are lo- 
cated in Korea, and one infantry divi- 
sion (less one battle group) is stationed 
in Hawaii. At the same time, Army 
forces in Korea have been strengthened 
by the incorporation of units equipped 
with modern weapons capable of de- 
livering atomic fires. Also, a Nike- 
Hercules battalion was deployed to 
Taiwan on 5 October 1958, and two 
Nike-Hercules battalions were organ- 
ized on Okinawa from units in place. 
As in Europe, it has been necessary to 
augment the Eighth U. S. Army in 
Korea with indigenous personnel, bot! 
in combat as well as support units. 
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Army strength in Alaska and in the 
Caribbean was reduced to 12,100 and 
5,100 respectively, as compared with 
30 June 1957 strengths of 17,500 and 
3,600. Two 120mm AA gun battalions 
in Alaska were converted to Nike-Her- 
ules in the spring of 1959. Small forces 
ontinue to be maintained at un- 
hanged strength in Iceland and Green- 
and. 


Aid to Foreign Armies. Under the 
Military Assistance Program, the Army 
has furnished some $1.6 billion worth 
of materiel to foreign countries over 
the period. NATO nations had started 
receiving advanced atomic-capable de- 
livery systems by the end of the period. 
In June 1959, three Italian battalions 
were the first foreign units to become 
operational with Nike-Hercules. Cur- 
rently, personnel from nine other na- 
tions are being trained in U. S. Army 
Service Schools to man Nike-Hercules 
units. 

A significant aspect of assistance to 
foreign armies was the training provid- 
ed throughout the Army School System. 
Between | July 1957 and 30 June 1959, 
a total of 16,500 officers and enlisted 
men from Allied countries graduated 
from Army courses in the United States. 
Army members of Military Assistance 
Advisory Groups and military missions 
are providing training assistance in 42 
foreign countries. 


Continental United States 

STRAF and STRAC. Within the conti- 
nental United States the Army main- 
tained the Strategic Army Force 
(STRAF), comprised of units to pro- 
vide a mobilization expansion base, a 
source of trained unit and packet re- 
placements to support forces deployed 
overseas, and a combat-ready element 
designed to serve as a readily available 
lorce for use wherever needed. This 
last named force is the Strategic Army 
Corps (STRAC), established under a 
new Army concept of ready forces. 
STRAF consisted of 7 divisions, com- 
vat, and administrative support units. 
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In the area of firepower, greater effective- 
ness has been achieved for field artillery... 


...while new armored personnel carriers and 
helicopters add to field mobility. 
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While four of these divisions were as- 
signed to STRAC during most of the 
period of this report, reductions in 
overall Army strength required some 
compromise in the degree of immedi- 
ate readiness of certain STRAC units. 
For example, it became necessary for 
one of the STRAC infantry divisions 
to accept trainees as part of its total 
strength and to participate in the 
Gyroscope program and for the 
armored division assigned to STRAC 
to be reduced to a combat command. 
Although these changes have had an 
effect upon the scale of the effort which 
the Army is capable of undertaking, 
the major capabilities of STRAF and 
STRAC have been retained. 


The Army in Air Defense. In the light 
of the possibility of destructive air 
attacks with little or no warning upon 
targets in the continental United 
States, effective air defense has taken 
on a new significance. The Army has 
a vital share in this effort. 

The Army’s contribution to the 
overall air defense of the United 
States is the furnishing of surface-to- 
air missile defense of specific areas, such 
as vital military facilities and indus- 
trial, communications, and population 
centers. These defenses are based on a 
“building block” concept—composed 
of varying numbers of self-contained 
missile units—and can therefore readi- 
ly be augmented as required with addi- 
tional missile units. 

During the period of this report, the 
remaining 90mm and 120mm antiair- 
craft gun units were phased out except 
for one battalion in Panama, and the 
Nike-Ajax missile unit program was 
completed. The defenses around key 
objectives were strengthened further 
when, in June 1958, Nike-Hercules 
missiles began to be introduced. By 30 
June 1959, more than 60 Nike-Hercules 
firing batteries were in position. This 
weapon is capable of firing either a 
vastly improved conventional warhead 
or an atomic warhead. It is a highly 
effective missile system which can 
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knock down any aircraft or air-to-su - 
face missile that flies today or th: 
can be foreseen in the next few year. 

Of importance in the air defens 
field has been the Army’s developmer:: 
of the fire distribution system know ) 
as Missile Master, for the rapid colle: - 
tion and distribution of target info:- 
mation and the efficient integration 
of the fires of Nike batteries. One 
Missile Master site became operation: '| 
on 5 December 1957 and the remaii- 
ing sites will become operational in 
the near future. 

Although not deployed operationai- 
ly during the period, the versatile 
Hawk air defense missile system was 
completed and is planned for early in- 
troduction into the air defense systems 
for the Army in the field, and may, if 
required, be used in the air defenses of 
the continental United States. 

Recognizing the rapidly changing na- 
ture of the air threat with the advent 
of the intercontinental ballistic missile, 
the Army has expedited the develop- 
ment of an antiballistic missile weapon 
system—the Nike-Zeus. By early 1959, 
various components of this system had 
reached the stage when their early pro- 
duction was considered feasible. 


Reserve Components. A vital facet of 
the Army’s activities for the perform- 
ance of its mission is the maintenance 
of trained, ready reserve components 
capable of prompt provision of quali- 
fied units and individuals, either to 
help meet the requirements of a gen- 
eral war or to replace units of the 
STRAC when it is deployed overseas 
in an emergency. These requirements 
are met by the Army National Guard 
and the U. S. Army Reserve. = > 

From a strength of 422,178» officers 
and enlisted men on 30 June 1957, 
the Army National Guard- was de- 
creased to a total. of 394,329 during 
the following year, but has been pro- 
grammed. at a strength of 400,000 as of 
30 June.1959. During the same period, 
the number of personnel assigned ‘o 
units of the Army Reserve, including 
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yersonnel on 6 months active duty for 
raining, has increased from 262,000 to 
programmed total of 302,000. In 
ddition to personnel assigned to units, 
he strength of the Ready Reserve— 
‘ot assigned to units but available for 
‘ctive service—averaged 750,000 during 
he period. The total number of indi- 
iduals immediately available from the 
stand-By Reserve increased from 88,283 
0 approximately 510,000 during the 
ame period. In terms of major units, 
ihe troop basis of the reserve compo- 
1ents has remained constant, with the 
\rmy National Guard organized in 
21 infantry and 6 armored divisions 
und the Army Reserve in 10 infantry 
(livisions. 

The primary emphasis throughout 
the Reserve Program has continued 
to be on the attainment of increasing 
standards of quality. Several significant 
steps have been taken in keeping with 
this goal and are described below. 

Among these was the promulgation 
in 1957 of Army Regulations which 
require completion of six months train- 
ing in the active Army as a prerequisite 
to initial enrollment in the Army Na- 
tional Guard. This permitted National 
Guard units to discontinue basic indi- 
vidual training and devote their efforts 
exclusively to unit training. The same 
legislation also benefited the units of 
the Army Reserve. 

Improvements were made in the 
readiness status of reserve component 
units under the Ready Reserve STRAF 
Program. Selection and designation of 
Army National Guard units to meet 
revised Ready Reserve STRAF require- 
ments were programmed for comple- 
tion by 1 July 1959. Further progress 
was realized when, in August 1958, a 
new Ready Reserve Reinforcement 
System was put into effect. By this 
system, reinforcement pools were estab- 
lished, designed to meet early mobili- 
zation requirements of the active Army 
and to. bring Reserve units rapidly to 
lull strength in event of an emergency. 

Another major step forward has been 
ihe reorganization of reserve compo- 
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nent units to the pentomic concept. In 
addition to achieving a divisional struc- 
ture paralleling that of the divisions of 
the active Army, the chief aims of this 
program have been to modernize the 
reserve nondivisional units in order to 
provide the numbers and types re- 
quired to support approved war plans, 
and to develop premobilization readi- 
ness commensurate with post-mobiliza- 
tion missions. This reorganization was 
begun early in 1959 and is rapidly: 
nearing completion. 

The peacetime command and con- 
trol of the Army Reserve was made 
more effective by the progressive estab- 
lishment since September 1957 of a 
structure of U. S. Army Corps (Re- 
serve); 13 of the 14 projected corps are 
now operational. 

A further significant step in the 
progress of the reserve components to- 
wards unit readiness was achieved when 
the Secretary of the Army approved on 
5 October 1958 a program of “Mini- 
mum Standards for the Status of Readi- 
ness of Reserve Component Units.” 

The program establishes realistic 
minimum standards of strength, train- 
ing, and organization that must be 
attained by each priority of the 1960 
reserve components troop structure. 
Three years are established as the time 
within which all units will be at the 
required minimum standard. Units are 
placed in the first, second, or third year 
of the program depending on an eval- 
uation of the unit by the army com-: 
mander. Failure to meet minimum 
standards; to progress from the first 
to the second, or second to the third 
year minimum standard; or once at 
the third year minimum standard, to 
maintain this standard, will be grounds 
for placement in a lower priority, in- 
activation, or loss of Federal recogni- 
tion, as appropriate. 

An especially noteworthy aspect of 
the Army National Guard’s activities 
has been the contribution of a number 
of its units to the air defense of the 
United States. On 13 September 1958 
the first Army National Guard -battal- 
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ion assumed full operational responsi- 
bility for Nike-Ajax sites previously 
manned by an active Army unit. Gon- 
currently, units of the Army National 
Guard are progressing on schedule to- 
ward the goal of using on-site elements 
of 32 Nike-Ajax battalions in the con- 
tinental United States and two Nike- 
Hercules battalions in Hawaii. 

Beginning in 1958, the “One Army” 
concept received new emphasis in order 
to develop closer relationships between 
all elements of the Army, active and 
reserve. The impetus for this concept 
stemmed from the need for all mem- 
bers of both the active Army and its 
reserve components to understand fully 
the complementary nature of their 
roles and the common responsibilities 
of each in the Army’s efforts. 

In keeping with the “One Army” 
concept, in March 1959 the Combat 
Arms Regimental System was extended 
to include the reserve components. 
The sharing of parent regiments by 
units of the active Army and Army Re- 
serve should further strengthen rela- 
tionships between these components 
and their members. The National 
Guard will preserve and perpetuate its 
own historic regiments. 


Little Rock. On 24 September 1957, 
pursuant to the Executive Order of the 
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Combat-ready Seventh 
Army troops boardC-130 
transport to help assure 
independence of Repub- 
lic of Lebanon. 


President of the United States, an air- 
borne battle group of the 101st Air- 
borne Division was deployed by air 
from Fort Campbell, Kentucky, to 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and the Arkan- 
sas National Guard, both Army and 
Air, was brought into active Federal 
service as part of a force to enforce the 
order of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Arkan- 
sas. The airborne unit was gradually 
reduced in size and was back in its 
home station by 3 January 1958. The 
last of the Arkansas National Guard 
troops were released from active duty 
under this call on 29 May 1958, when 
the Army’s mission was terminated. 


Operations Conducted. Demonstra- 
tions of the Army’s capability to react 
promptly in an overseas emergency 
were furnished when forces were dis- 
patched to the Caribbean area and to 
Lebanon. On 13 May 1958, as a result 
of violent anti-U. S. demonstrations in 
Venezuela which threatened the _per- 
sonal safety of the Vice President of 
the United States, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff directed the movement of the 
Army forces to Puerto Rico. One hour 
and twenty minutes later, and only 
three hours after the warning order 
was sent, the first elements of a two- 
company task force of the 101st Air- 
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sorne Division were enroute by air 
rom Fort Campbell, Kentucky. The 
ssembly and movement of over 1700 
iiles was completed exactly thirteen 
ours and three minutes after the Joint 
hiefs of Staff issued the order. 

On 16 July 1958, following an ur- 
ent request from the President of 
ebanon for military assistance to 
iaintain his nation’s security and 
uarantee its independence, a battle 
sroup of the 24th Infantry Division 
began movement by air from its sta- 
(ion in Germany to Adana, Turkey, 
irriving there on 17 July. On 19 July 
the unit was airlifted to Beirut, Leba- 
non. This initial deployment was fol- 
lowed up by sea and air shipment of 
idditional Army combat and support 
units from Europe. 

The Lebanon operation not only 
demonstrated the Army’s capability to 
take prompt action, but illustrated the 
effectiveness of such action in restoring 
stability in troubled areas. It also em- 
phasized the Army’s dependence upon 
the Air Force and Navy for strategic 


In seeking strategic mo- 
bility to meet concepts 
of future war, Army units 
train at hooking up how- 
itzer for aerial delivery 
by helicopter. 
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transport, and forcibly demonstrated 
the advisability of predesignating air 
and sealift for the movement of spear- 
head Army units in future emergencies. 

Operations of a different type oc- 
curred in connection with the attacks 
initiated on 23 August 1958 by the 
Chinese Communists against the Chi- 
nese Nationalist offshore islands. The 
Army had a major role in providing 
advice on the defense of the islands 
and in accelerating shipments of Mili- 
tary Assistance Program equipment, 
directed by the Department of Defense 
for the modernization of the Chinese 
Nationalist divisions deployed on the 
offshore islands. As previously men- 
tioned, the Army also moved and in- 
stalled a Nike-Hercules battalion on 
Taiwan on an emergency basis. 

In summary, the Army has accom- 
plished its major reorganization, de- 
veloped sound concepts for the future 
battlefield, and concurrently met the 
many challenges of the period while 
maintaining a high degree of readiness 
with minimum resources. 
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SUPERIORITY 


UNDER existing world conditions, 
technological superiority in weapons 
systems for land combat and air de- 
fense is a vital part of our Nation’s de- 
fense effort. The greatly outnumbered 
Army troops facing the powerful Com- 
munist forces in Europe and Asia, to- 
gether with those units in the United 
States which are available to go to their 
aid or respond to emergencies else- 
where, must be equipped with the best 
weapons our country can _ provide. 
Qualitative and technical superiority 
of United States Army forces is clearly 
mandatory—the alternative could mean 
dangerous military inferiority. The 
Army keeps apace in this vital race 
with its Research and Development 
Program. 

The progress of Army research and 
development has been influenced by 
the impact of the national budget, 
technological progress, and Soviet 
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scientific accomplishments. However, 
certain significant considerations have 
remained constant, providing the pri- 
mary guidance for Army research and 
development activities. Among these 
were the obvious fact that all future 
hostilities will be conducted under the 
threat or the use of nuclear weapons; 
and the need to provide the Army with 
weapons and equipment which will be 
applicable throughout the spectrum of 
the military threat. 

While these considerations are ac- 
cepted within the Army, they have not 
always been fully recognized elsewhere; 
therefore, valid Army research and de- 
velopment objectives have sometimes 
been curtailed by the austerity of the 
budget or by lack of recognition of the 
urgent national need for improved 
capabilities for land combat and 2it 
defense. 

Throughout the period, the Army 
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xploited scientific and technological 
dvances in accordance with national 
ad Department of Defense long-range 
bjectives. With goals ranging in time 
rom the immediate future up to the 
970 period, the Army explored many 
casible ways to achieve increased fire- 
ower, lighter weight weapons and 
quipment, simplified operations and 
ygistics, and more efficient utilization 
£ manpower and materiel. Consider- 
ible success was achieved in attaining 
jualitative technical superiority for 
\rmy equipment, relative to that which 
may be available to a potential enemy. 

Further, the Army actively partici- 
pated in efforts directed toward inter- 
allied standardization of weapons and 
equipment, and in programs which 
assist our allies in their research and 
development efforts. These measures 
advance the defensive capabilities of 
the Free World. 


Firepower 

Conventional Weapons. Notable prog- 
ress has been made in improving the 
offensive and defensive effectiveness of 
the individual soldier. A_ significant 
advance in improving the battle effec- 
tiveness of the individual soldier and 
small units was made with the stand- 
ardization of a new family of small 
arms. These weapons include a new 
rifle and an all-purpose machine gun. 
Availability of these weapons can make 
possible the reduction of the numbers 
of types of small arms in the Army 
from eight to four. Further, they em- 
ploy a lighter, shorter cartridge, stand- 
ardized by NATO. This makes possible 
marked simplification of small arms 
ammunition supply, particularly when 
the Army is operating with allied forces. 
By the end of the period, production 
of these weapons and ammunition had 
begun on a limited basis. 

Development was completed on a 
significantly improved hand grenade, 
the antipersonnel weapon Claymore, an 
improved antipersonnel mine, and a 
shoulder-fired 90mm _ recoilless rifle. 
Development neared completion on a 
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shoulder-fired antipersonnel grenade 
and an extremely lightweight antitank 
rocket grenade. Medium and _ heavy 
mortars also are being developed which 
will be lighter than current mortars. 
Development of a 120mm recoilless 
rifle has been initiated. 

In the field of armor, the M60 tank 
was type-classified in March 1959, 
thereby promising the Army a more 
effective main battle tank. Mounting 
a 105mm gun, it will be capable of 
defeating any known tank on the 
battlefield. Development has _ been 
initiated on a radically different and 
lighter weight Combat Vehicle Weapon 
System to be the main armament for 
both the future main battle tank and 
an Armored Reconnaissance/Airborne 
Assault Vehicle, with the latter, in 
time, replacing the current light tank 
and airborne assault weapon. 

Greater effectiveness has been 
achieved for field artillery cannon, with 
increases of approximately 30 per cent 
in range achieved in the new 105mm 
and armored self-propelled 155mm 
howitzers. Weight has been reduced 
in the new, armored self-propelled 
105mm howitzer, now completing serv- 
ice test, and the armored, self-propelled 
155mm howitzer, making both weapons 
airtransportable. Additionally, the 
former can swim in inland waters. 

The new self-propelled 175mm gun, 
also completing service test, is 40 per 
cent lighter than previous comparable 
weapons, and outranges current 
counter-battery cannon by 30 per cent. 
A lighter weight, self-propelled carriage 
mounting the standard 8-inch howitzer 
is nearing test completion and will 
provide greater mobility for this heavy 
howitzer, more rapid emplacement, and 
improved flexibility in delivery of fires. 
Ammunition of greater lethality and 
destructiveness is being provided these 
weapons. Fire direction, survey, and 
other ancillary equipment is being de- 
veloped, which will further increase the 
effectiveness of artillery fire. 

Developments in the field of chemi- 
cal warfare have provided the Army 
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with chemical agents of improved 
characteristics. Delivery systems include 
all calibers of artillery cannon, large 
caliber free rockets, and a toxic rocket 
designed specifically for this purpose 
and fired from a lightweight multiple 
launcher. 


Surface-to-Air Missiles. The Nike-Zeus 
research and development program 
continued at an optimum rate, point- 
ing the way toward an effective anti- 
ballistic missile defense for the United 
States. However, available funds did 
not permit the initiation of produc- 
tion of this weapon system, although 
the development of certain components 
has progressed to the point where they 
could be committed to production at 
any time. 

Nike-Hercules full-scale industrial 
production began in July 1957. This is 
the world’s first operationally deployed 
surface-to-air weapons system possessing 
an atomic capability. With a range of 
over 75 miles, it is capable of intercept- 
ing any known manned bomber or air- 
breathing missile. It has destroyed 
target drones flying at two to three 
times the speed of sound at altitudes of 
60 to 70 thousand feet. An active im- 
provement program is being pursued 
to keep the Nike-Hercules system 
abreast of the post-1960 threat. 

Hawk, which will become operation- 
al later in 1959, is specifically designed 
to engage very low altitude targets. 
Hawk has successfully engaged a drone 
target as low as 55 feet above the 
ground, and has scored a direct hit on 
a 1400-mile-an-hour target missile at an 
altitude of six miles. 

A new shoulder-fired weapon is under 
development, designed to provide air 
defense against low-level attack for 
forward deployed combat units. This 
weapon utilizes a bazooka-type guided 
missile. 

Development of Missile Monitor also 
neared completion during the period 
of this report. A mobile, electronic 
system for control and coordination 
of air defense missile batteries in the 
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field army, it increases the overall e 

fectiveness of Hawk and Hercules ba'- 
teries integrated into one defensiv 

system in the same manner as doc, 
Missile Master at fixed sites in the co 

tinental United States. 


Surface-to-Surface Missiles. In th 
field of surface-to-surface missiles, th: 
Army needs modern weapons system 
which possess capabilities extending 
from the precise, short-range attack o! 
small, hard targets—such as tanks— 
to that needed to cover the greatly 
increased areas of the modern battle. 
field. 

Existing Army weapons of this type 
—the Corporal missile and the Honest 
John free rocket—have recently been 
joined by the Redstone, which became 
operational in June 1958, with a range 
capability of approximately 200 miles. 
An immediate antitank guided missile 
capability was provided by the limited 
procurement of the French Missile 
SS-10, which permitted terminating the 
Dart development program, and re- 
leased R&D funds for other purposes. 
Although the foregoing systems pro- 
vide a portion of the missile fire sup- 
port required for ground combat op- 
erations, they are only interim first 
generation weapons. 

The research and development effort 
continues to emphasize the provision 
of modernized missile systems that will 
be lighter, more mobile, more accurate, 
and more reliable; that will use simpler 
guidance systems and control tech- 
niques; and with markedly improved 
capabilities for around-the-clock, all- 
weather fire support. 

The first of the new systems to take 
the field in the near future will be 
Lacrosse, a highly accurate weapon 
capable of providing front-line units 
with close fire support, using both 
atomic and non-atomic warheads. As 
in the case of all current developmen- 
tal missiles, it will use a solid propel- 
lant which greatly improves the ease of 
field handling and reduces the logisti- 
cal burden. 
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Exemplifying the Army’s trend to- 

rd greater mobility, a version of 

ttle John—a man-transportable free 
ket of the Honest John family—is 

w in the hands of the 101st Airborne 
» vision. Much smaller than Honest 
Joan, it provides the significant fire- 
» wer so valuable to small, mobile 

nbat teams on future battlefields. 

Sergeant, an all-inertial guidance, 

lid-propellant system, will replace 
the command-guided, liquid-propellant 
Corporal. It will afford many improve- 
nents in the vital areas of mobility, 
field-handling, invulnerability to elec- 
tronic countermeasures, accuracy, and 
reliability. ‘To date, the Sergeant firing 
test program has met with outstanding 
success. 

The Pershing program, initiated in 
January 1958, had the purpose of 
developing a lighter, longer range, 
more mobile system to replace the Red- 
stone. In contrast to the Redstone’s 


liquid propulsion system, it uses solid 
propellants. A field army weapon, it 


will be transportable by aircraft and 
helicopters. 

Jupiter, the highly successful 1500- 
mile IRBM system initiated by the 
Army in 1955—and subsequently as- 
signed to the Air Force for operational 
responsibility—was developed to opera- 
tional readiness in three years. After 
the difficult nose-cone reentry problem 
was solved by the Army in August 
1957 and full-scale firings in 1958 
quickly demonstrated the system’s over- 
all operability, troops were trained and 
hardware made available for deploy- 
ment in December 1958 of the initial 
increment of the first Air Force Jupiter 
squadron. During 1957-58, the Jupiter 
was reoriented from the Army mobile 
concept to a fixed-base concept in 
order to satisfy Air Force operational 
requirements. 


Space Projects. In early October 
1957, when Sputnik I was placed into 
orbit by the USSR, the Army was ready 
(. compete in the space race with the 
Jupiter-C missile. In early November 
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"The new self-propelled 175mm gun... is 
lighter and outranges current counter battery 
cannon." New 8-inch howitzer appears below. 


of that year, the Army was directed to 
place a satellite in orbit without delay. 
Eighty-four days later, on 31 January 
1958, the Army successfully placed Ex- 
plorer I in space. 

With this auspicious beginning, two 
more Explorers were placed in orbit, 
providing the United States with basic 
tools for the measurement of radiation 
and other phenomena around the 
earth. In December 1958, the Army’s 
Pioneer III sampled this radiation to 
a distance of 67,000 miles from the 
earth’s surface and further defined the 
radiation bands which surround the 
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earth. Finally, in March 1959, Pioneer 
IV passed the moon and went into a 
perpetual 394-day orbit around the 
sun. 

The Army also participated in scien- 
tific satellite development and success- 
fully developed the solar batteries 
which it is estimated will power the 
Vanguard sphere beacon for a century 
or more. The communications pack- 
age and: radio relay equipment in the 
SCORE satellite which broadcast the 
President’s 1958 Christmas message to 
the world were developed by the Army, 
as was the meteorological cloud cover 
equipment containéd in the 20-inch 
«sphere Vanguard firing. 

By its contribution to space science 
since November 1957, the Army has 
consistently contributed to the Na- 
tion’s scientific technological advance- 
ment, as well as having pioneered in 
certain military applications of space 
technology. Currently, the Army is 
developing a 114-million pound thrust 
space vehicle booster for the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency (ARPA) of 
the Department of Defense; it will pro- 
vide a number of. scientific satellite 
launching vehicles to the National 
Aeronautical arié Space Administra- 
stion (NASA); and it will test 10 NASA 
Space capsules’ through the ballistic 
trajectories of ‘the Redstone and the 
Jupiter, in support of Project Mercury. 


Mobility 

Air Mobility. Much progress has been 
made in the development of aircraft 
and associated equipment for the 
Army. Among the aircraft which have 
been developed is the Iroquois, the 
first turbine-powered helicopter devel- 
oped in the United States. For a nor- 
mal mission, it can carry a payload 
of 800 to 1000 pounds at a cruising 
speed of 100 knots. Already in produc- 
tion, it is now being issued to troop 
units. 

The Caribou 3-ton short take-off and 
landing (STOL) airplane has been 
constructed and_ successfully flight 
tested. This is the first airplane pur- 
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chased by the Army exceeding he 
5,000-pound empty weight limitat:on 
imposed on Army aircraft. Special 
permission was obtained from the S:c- 
retary of Defense for its procurement. 

Early in 1957, permission also \ as 
obtained from the Secretary of Defeiise 
to build the Mohawk. This aircraft 
has since been placed in productivn, 
and its first flight was made in April 
1959. The Mohawk is a STOL obser- 
vation aircraft, specifically designed to 
carry electronic combat surveillance- 
target acquisition gear to support the 
long-range weapons assigned to the 
field army. Its characteristics include 
a top speed of 275 knots, a cruising 
speed of 220 knots, and a payload of 
1,000 pounds. 

Research aircraft have been con- 
structed and tested in order to de- 
termine the optimum high lift means 
to be employed in future air vehicles. 
Army research aircraft utilizing tilting 
wings, rotatable ducted fans, deflected 
slipstream ‘systems, and tilting rotors 
have all been flown successfully. 

Progress also has been made in an 
area which conceivably could result in 
replacement of some ground veéehicles— 
that is, the Aerial Platform Test Bed 
Program—popularly known as the “ae: 
rial jeep.” Initial flight testings were 
completed on one research vehicle de- 
sign and begun on two others. Based 
on test results, actual prototype devel- 
opment should begin in FY 61 or 
FY 62. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in the field of air mobility, but signifi- 
cant problems remain—notably how 
best to obtain the vertical take-off and 
landing capability (VTOL); how to 
improve security and reduce noise; and 
how to improve maintenance and op- 
erational availability of aircraft. 


Ground Mobility. Early in 1959, a 
new armored personnel carrier was 
type-classified as standard. This veli- 
cle has a capacity of thirteen men, is 
airtransportable, and can swim in in- 
land waters. It can be modified for 
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as a mortar carrier, command post, 
or ommunications center. Additional- 
ly, lesign of a smaller armored carrier 
w. begun, with similar portability and 
sw aming characteristics. This vehicle 
is :tended primarily for command and 
rec mnaissance uses, and will be capa- 
blk of mounting the heavy antitank 
we pon. During this same period, pro- 
to\. pes of the GOER series of logistical 
vel icles were constructed and testing 
started. These vehicles are based on 
thc proven design principles of heavy, 
larve-wheel, commercial earth-moving 
equipment. 

Vesting or development was com- 
menced on a number of different types 
of improved conventional trucks rang- 
ing in size from 34-ton, 6x6, to 5-ton, 
8x8 vehicles. 

Development in the field of com- 
pression-ignition and gas turbine en- 
gines for tank and automotive applica- 
tion was also initiated as part of an 
overall effort to improve fuel economy, 
performance, and maintenance require- 
ments. 

A significant logistical development 
during the period has been the con- 
version from package distribution of 
petroleum products to bulk distribu- 
tion direct to using units and equip- 
ment. A conversion kit will permit the 
rapid adaption of cargo vehicles into 
bulk petroleum carriers, and the bulk 
Class III supply point will largely re- 
place the package Class III supply 
point used in World War II and Ko- 
rea. Still another new concept is the 
Rolling Fluid Transporter, consisting 
of oversize tires which are fluid con- 
tainers, mounted on a simple trailer. 
This item has been type-classified for 
limited production. 


Water Mobility. In early 1959, tests 
were initiated on a prototype of a 
Beach Discharge Lighter to unload roll- 
on, roll-off ships over undeveloped 
beaches. During this same period, con- 
striction was initiated on a 5-ton Am- 
phibious Lighter to be used in logisti- 
cal over-the-shore operationis. 
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Nike-Hercules, right, pro- 
vides air defense against 
high flying aircraft, while 
new Hawk meets threat 
of tree-top level attack. 










































































Communications-Electronics 


Communications. To meet the re- 
quirements of the modern battlefield 
for communications of greatly in- 
creased capacity, range, flexibility, and 
reliability, an area communications sys- 
tem has been adopted, utilizing radio 
relay as the primary means of inter- 
connecting dispersed command posts. 
Signal equipment is being installed in 
mobile shelters which can be transport- 
ed by truck or helicopter and placed 
rapidly in operation after arrival on 
site. Smaller, more reliable, and more 
flexible equipment is under develop- 
ment, including automatic switching 
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devices, high-capacity cable which can 
be laid by air, and a variety of radio 
relay sets. 

Development has been completed on 
a new series of tactical radios, provid- 
ing significantly increased capabilities 
together with greatly reduced size. The 
sets are under test, and standardization 
is expected shortly. 

A continuing problem is the vulner- 
ability of communications systems to 
interception, analysis, and jamming. 
Still further reductions in the size, 
weight, and power requirements of 
communications-electronic equipment 
are essential. An intensive effort in 
microminiaturization is being directed 
toward this goal. 


Battlefield Surveillance. Exploitation 
of the potential firepower of the Ar- 
my’s weapons is dependent upon the 
ability to detect and locate suitable 
targets with sufficient accuracy to per- 
mit effective fire. However, the goal 
for combat surveillance and target ac- 
quisition is to insure continuous, all- 
weather, day-and-night watch over the 
battle area in order to provide timely 
information for tactical ground opera: 
tions in addition to providing target 
data. The Army has achieved a limit- 
ed capability for meeting this goal 
with equipment now being issued to 
troops, including ground surveillance 
radars for detection of moving vehicles 
and personnel; aircraft equipped with 
side-looking radars for detection of 
moving vehicles; and a drone system 
which provides surveillance by aerial 
photography. Specific systems are un- 
der high priority development for ac- 
curate radar location of mortar and 
artillery sites, and for precise location 
of ground targets by Army aircraft. 


Nuclear Research 
and Development 


Small Atomic Weapons Systems. The 
current interim atomic weapons sys- 
tems of the Army are, in many in- 
stances, well on their way toward ob- 
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solescence without ever having b-en 
fired in anger. This is because of ti:eir 
relative complexity, size, and weivht, 
as well as the high yields of their war. 
heads—which is small only relativ: to 
the megaton yields of the so-ca‘led 
“strategic weapons.’ Hence, the Army 
has pressed forward with an urgent 
requirement for the very small, close. 
range atomic weapons with yields in 
the order of tons, rather than kilotons. 
These are essential for use in Close 
proximity to friendly forces with little 
or no danger and without causing un- 
warranted damage in any friendly 
homeland the Army may have to fight 
to save. Advances in nuclear technol- 
ogy made during the period have given 
a clear promise that this requirement 
can be met in the early future. 
Meanwhile, the completed develop- 
ment of the 8-inch atomic artillery 
shell will provide commanders with 
greatly increased firepower from relia- 
ble, accurate, and readily available for 
ward delivery systems, widely distrib 
uted throughout divisions and corps 
Availability of the 8-inch howitze 
in the ground forces of allies is also ol 
significance, as any efemy commande 
must now consider every 8-inch howitt 
er as a possible source of atomic fire 


Nuelear Power Applications. Over the 
period, the Army has broadened its 
program to provide a family of nu 
clear power plants for supplying heat 
and electricity for the remote, isolated 
installations of all three military serv- 
ices. A prototype—the Army Package 
Power Reactor, a 2,000 kilowatt, pres- 
surized water type—has undergone ex: 
tensive operations for test purposes 
and to acquire operating and develop: 
mental data. Having shown much 
promise, a field version of this power 
plant is now under construction. 

Additionally, programs have been 
undertaken for developing nucleat- 
propelled special land vehicles. An ex 
ample is the Army Overland Train, 4 
concept particularly suited for |ulk 
logistic operations, especially in Arctic 
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Under Army sponsorship, the 
nic Energy Commission was re- 
red in June 1958 to initiate devel- 
nt of an advanced, compact re- 
acti! suitable for propulsion of such 
veh: les. 

\i.jor logistical improvements are 
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con! mplated by the construction of a 
pro! type plant for irradiated food— 
plained to begin in mid-1959. Signifi- 
cant possibilities could result from pro- 
lon.ing food storage life, and reducing 
packaging and refrigeration require- 






menis by this means. 







Human Research 

THE increased tempo of land com- 
bat requires soldiers with an aptitude 
for combat, an ability to withstand 
stresses unknown in past wars, and a 
wide variety of technical skills. Army 
research and development activity to 
improve the quality and performance 
of the American soldier has been ac- 
celerated during the past two years, to 
keep pace with and anticipate the 
qualitative personnel requirements of 
a nuclear and space-age Army. 

A new type Combat Aptitude Test 
vas placed in use in 1958. Also, a 
broad program was initiated to im- 
prove the selection and training of 
personnel in the electronics, aviation, 
nd fire control fields, with the objec- 
ives of gaining marked reductions in 
raining times and attrition. A new 
oncept of rifle marksmanship training, 
rainfire, was also adopted. 

An improved program, now under 
onsideration, will reduce advanced in- 
ividual armor training from eight to 
ix weeks. In numerous other fields, ex- 
ploration of various avenues of human 
esearch is progressing toward the goal 
bf an Army trained in minimum time 
n al] matters essential to combat. 

Modern weapons systems have be- 
ome so costly and lethal that it is 
{ten no longer feasible or economical 
0 use operational equipment for 
raining. Consequently, the Army has 
ued increasingly to the use of simu- 
‘tors and sophisticated training de- 
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vices which require the crews to per- 
form all operations that would be nec- 
essary in combat. For example, a syn- 
thetic device has been developed to 
simulate the Redstone missile and its 
operations. This permits effective, eco- 
nomical, operational training which 
would not be available otherwise. 


Operations Research 

THE comparatively new science of 
operations research has become widely 
recognized as a valuable tool in the 
analysis and evaluation of modern 
military organizations—their possible 
weapons systems, logistics, and tactics. 
Significant progress also has been made 
during the period in the development 
of advanced methods of war gaming as 
an analytical tool, to include develop- 
ment of techniques and methods for 
using high-speed electronic computers 
for data handling. 

In the race for technological superi- 
ority, the Army’s Research and Devel- 
opment Program has made significant 
strides forward by exploiting—within 
the limits of available funds—the op- 
portunities presented by our expand- 
ing national technology and scientific 
attainments. In so doing, it has also 
made major contributions toward 
broadening the knowledge and capa- 
bilities of the Nation’s scientific and 
engineering communities, as well as 
man’s knowledge of space. 

The products of this program have 
clearly indicated new dimensions in 
firepower, mobility, and communica- 
tions—as well as new ways to develop 
better trained personnel—which the 
Army should be able to utilize. How- 
ever, prototype weapons and equip- 
ment do not provide a capability in 
the hands of troops, but represent only 
potential. The Army has not obtained 
maximum benefit from the fruits of 
technology because of the continuing 
small share of the Defense budget af- 
forded for procurement of the new 
weapons and equipment which have 
been developed. 
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AN indispensable ingredient in the States, to equip air defense units at Equi 
Army’s ability to accomplish its mis- home and abroad; and to support both at hi 
sions and tasks on a global basis is a our reserve components and the active wean 
logistics system capable of providing units of our allies. heres 
rapid and effective support to Army E diting S | wie 
forces engaged in any of the wide va- xpe iting upply requi 
riety of operations which may be re- DURING the period of this report, by: 
quired to meet the current threat. Such —_a_ continuing effort has been made 0M |. .o¢ 
a system must take full advantage of | make the Army supply system less vul: orgar 
decentralized and dispersed operations nerable, more efficient, and less com quen 
without losing responsiveness; it must plicated. Progress has been made im 3) 4 
place proper emphasis on the modern- reducing the number of items, in elim essary 
ization of our strategic stockpile of nation of nonessential items, and intel ion. 
supplies and equipment; and it must ducing the weight of supplies, Partie nec 

_ keep pace with fast-moving combat ele- larly in those stocked in forward area. Th 
ments without being crushed by the New equipment such as the roll-on. Sine 
weight of its own support require- _ roll-off ships, overland trains and flying by st: 
ments. For the predictable future, the cranes also give promise of improv’ ...);,. 
Army’s logistic system must also be ments in expediting supply. maint 
capable of supporting both nuclear ductic 
and non-nuclear combat operations. Simplification of the Supply System. provis 

The sufficiency and effectiveness of In modern warfare only those iteu™ 9, ., 
the Army’s logistics support organiza- which contribute directly to success in tienes 
tion have a direct impact upon the _ battle can be supported. The ee by us 
Army’s capability to maintain both its supply system is being simplified , 
forces overseas and the readily avail- the elimination of nonessential itt |)... 
able strategic forces in the United to the maximum practicable cxtt™@ i,j, 
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Equipment not in daily use is pooled 
at higher echelons to the rear. By such 
means, combat units are not encum- 
bered with rarely needed items but are 
assured of immediate support when 
required. Forward stockage is reduced 
by: (1) maintaining small stocks of 
carefully selected, fast moving items at 
organization level; (2) holding less fre- 
quently needed items in rear areas; 
(3) reducing depot stocks to levels nec- 
essary to carry out the assigned mis- 
sion; and (4) reducing the number of 
special purpose items. 

The supply and maintenance prob- 
lems of the Army are being reduced 
by standardization of materiel, stand- 
ardization of practices and procedures, 
maintenance evaluation prior to pro- 
duction and by improved repair parts 
provisioning for new equipment. As 
an example, the Nike missile system 
coutains about 1.5 million parts, yet 
by using the unit replacement princi- 
pl:-—that is, replacing units containing 
thousands of parts rather than replac- 
inv individual parts—only 11,500 line 
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items for Nike have entered the supply 
system. The Army also is continually 
screening and evaluating the parts 
presently in its supply system with the 
view to reduction to sound, minimum 
levels. 

In order to supply seldom used re- 
pair parts when urgently required, 
“controlled cannibalization” system has 
been adopted, whereby serviceable com- 
ponents are removed from uneconomi- 
cally repairable items. 


Modernization 

DURING the period, the Army de- 
veloped and adopted a Five Year Mod- 
ernization Program for the twofold 
purpose of advising higher authority 
of its specific minimum equipment 
modernization requirements and guid- 
ing Army budgetary, maintenance and 
procurement efforts. 

The highest priority objectives of this 
program are to: (1) provide replace- 
ment with modern items of those lost 
each year through the combined fac- 
tors of consumption in training, wear- 
out, and technological obsolescence; 
(2) make continued payment of cer- 
tain fixed costs such as industrial mo- 
bilization and first destination trans- 
portation; and (3) provide over the 
five year period an annual build-up in- 
crement of modern equipment which 
will allow an orderly increase in the 
level of the Army’s inventory to that 
required to equip the active Army and 
high priority reserve component units 
while providing a mobilization reserve 
of modern equipment to sustain com- 
bat in the initial phases of war. 

The Army has been reorganized and 
trained to fight in the atomic age. Im- 
plementation of this program will pro- 
vide the modern equipment for these 
reorganized divisions. 

Notwithstanding the urgency of the 
need to achieve the minimum objec- 
tives of this program, the Army has lost 
ground in many areas of its efforts to 
modernize and to overcome growing 
equipment obsolescence. 

The shortage of funds for Army 
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modernization has not only precluded 
the build-up of the Army inventory to 
the level required to meet the stated 
highest priority objectives, but has 
proven inadequate to replace annual 
losses which have accrued because of 
consumption in training, wearout, and 
obsolescence. 

Under the conditions described, the 
procurement policy of the Army has 
continued to accord priority to those 
new items which can markedly increase 
combat effectiveness, as well as provide 
essential dual capabilities for the sup- 
port of either nuclear or non-nuclear 
operations. 

There has been a large increase in 
the quantities of guided missiles, air 
craft and electronics and communica- 
tions equipment in the Army supply 
system. For example, the dollar value 
of this equipment has risen $500 mil- 
lion from FY 1958 to FY 1959—a 20 
per cent increase in one year—with 
a corresponding increase in the re- 
quirement for maintenance and over- 
haul of such materiel. For guided mis- 
siles and aircraft, the parts requirement 
alone has risen over 45 per cent. These 
requirements were partially satisfied by 
deferring the overhaul of other equip- 
ment, as mentioned earlier. 

A significant change in maintenance 
overhaul has been implemented. The 
Army is now employing a technique of 
“Inspect, Repair Only As Necessary” 
(IROAN) in lieu of complete equip- 
ment disassembly and reassembly or re- 
build. This change in operating proce- 
dure is designed to obtain more com- 
bat serviceable equipment for less 
maintenance money. However, ap- 
proximately twelve more months of 
operation under this concept will be 
required to determine the definite 
amount of savings realized. 


Facilities 
ARMY inventories are checked con- 
tinuously to determine whether items 
capable of being produced in Army- 
owned standby plants have become ob- 
solescent in the light of new develop- 


ments. If such is the case, the plaat is 
considered for conversion to priduc. 
tion of a new item or of older, stil] 
usable items for which there is a s!,ort- 
age of capability. If not suitabl for 
either of these purposes, the plait is 
declared excess. Since early 1957 the 
Army has declared 24 of its production 
facilities excess. Whenever possible, 
idle plants required for mobiliz:tion 
purposes, or excess plants, are leased in 
whole or in part to private industry, 
thus eliminating or reducing the cost to 
the Army of maintaining the plant 
while retaining the benefit derived by 
the local economy through continued 
operation. 

The amount of funds available for 
the management and maintenance of 
the physical plant of the Army has 
fallen $24 million from FY 1957 to 
FY 1959. In keeping with this reduc 
tion, the number of depots, ports, ar- 
senals, and other Class II installations 
has been reduced from 122 to 98 dur- 
ing the past two years. 

It has not been possible to make as 
great a reduction in the number of 
Class I installations used in the train- 
ing base and by tactical forces. Re- 
quirements for the continued opera: 
tion and maintenance of these installa- 
tions, even at austere levels, have in- 
creased the backlog of deferred main- 
tenance of other installations to $114 
million in FY 1959. Hence, the Army’s 
overall physical plant has deteriorated 
to some degree since higher priority 
demands prevent funds being made 
available for all required maintenance. 


Military Construction 

ARMY construction activities during 
the past two years have been focused 
on providing urgently needed facili 
ties. Although the period was marked 
by some stop and go activity resulting 
from expenditure limitations, provi 
sion was made to meet increasing Ie 
quirements for air defense and other 
missile support. Military construction 
for the active Army totaled approxi 
mately $655 million—$620 million fot 
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the rmy’s Military Construction Pro- 
gran and $35 million for research and 
deve opment facilities and industrial 
cons. ruction. 

More than 40 per cent of the overall 
cons uction program was devoted 
to .r defense installations in the 
United States and overseas. Emphasis 
also was placed on meeting construc- 
tion :equirements for operational train- 
ing «nd research and development fa- 
cilities, as well as housing requirements 
for normal Army operations. The lat- 
jer includes improved barracks and 
bachelor officers’ quarters. Adequate 
oi-post housing for military families 
has also been considerably improved, 
ns is discussed in detail in Chapter V, 
‘Personnel and Improved Profession- 
lism.” 

During the past two years new con- 
struction in support of the Army’s re- 
erve components has totaled over $76 
illion, representing the initiation of 
55 National Guard and 205 Army Re- 
serve construction projects. 


battlefield Logistical Mobility 

IF the Army is to obtain the degree 
pf mobility which will permit an ar- 
ored division, as an example, to 
ove and fight and then move and 
ght again without resupply or main- 
enance, it must not only obtain high- 
y mobile equipment, but must also es- 
ablish a major downward trend in 
pare part, POL, and other tonnage 
tquirements. This can be accom- 
lished by scientific improvements of 
bur equipment for greater reliabiilty, 
by simplification of equipment for ease 
ff maintenance, by greater power out- 
but per weight of fuel consumed and 
by austerity. 

The handling of fuel and petroleum 
products is a major part of the logis- 
is workload and requirements for 
hese products are increasing. To par- 
ially offset the requirement for fuel, 
he Army is developing a multi-fuel 
nginc, an improved fuel/power plant 
hic!) operates on a variety of fuels, 
’a§ ‘ower consumption rate, meets 
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vehicle performance requirements. 

Ammunition is the next highest ton- 
nage item. The increased lethality per 
unit of weight afforded by both atomic 
and radically-improved non-atomic mu- 
nitions may allow marked reductions. 

With regard to other major bulk 
items, food tonnages are being reduced 
through dehydration and _ irradiation 
processes. Construction material ton- 
nages are being lessened by requiring 
STOL-VTOL characteristics for Army 
aircraft; improved mobility and lighter 
weight for transport vehicles, resulting 
in decreased bridge construction and 
road maintenance; and reduced stock- 
age of supplies throughout the logistics 
systems. Effort is being directed to- 
ward simplifying and perfecting equip- 
ment to the point where longer hours 
of operation are possible without main- 
tenance attention. In keeping with the 
concept of “mobility through auster- 
ity,” the present logistical organization 
of the Army is under continuous re- 
view and revision, and is being stream- 
lined wherever possible. 


Management 

THROUGHOUT the period, a num- 
ber of actions have been undertaken 
to improve the effectiveness of Army 
management. Such improvements have 
reduced costs, saved manpower, sim- 
plified procedures, improved organi: 
zational structures, and increased pro- 
ductivity in the face of ever-increasing 
costs. The reduction in overhead costs 
helped to make more resources avail- 
able for combat units and assisted the 
Army in its efforts to live within its 
budget. 

The use of computers for many of 
the Army’s business-type data process- 
ing activities has brought major im- 
provements in management effective- 
ness and accompanying savings in re- 
sources. Increased speed and accuracy 
have been achieved by the introduc- 
tion of automatic data processing sys- 
tems into Army management and con- 
trol processes, as well as marked im- 
provements in reaction times. 
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Supply Management. The goal of 
the Army Supply System is improved 
logistical support with minimum for- 
ward stockage. Based on tests conduct- 
ed during the period, a number of 
steps have been taken toward this goal. 
A data transceiver network has been 
installed to connect all major supply 
activities in the continental United 
States with all major oversea areas. An 
intra-theater network is operating in 
Europe and has recently been complet- 
ed in the Pacific. High speed data- 
processing equipment has been installed 
in Hawaii and in the Seventh U. S. 
Army, and is planned for installation 
in USAREUR theater inventory con- 
trol points by the end of FY 1961. 

Many items which must be available 
in the system need to be stocked only 
at theater depot or CONUS depot lev- 
el. Under this concept, only those 
items meeting selective stockage cri- 
teria based on actual demand experi- 
ence rather than issue experience, are 
allowed to be stocked at each supply 
echelon. This has permitted a reduc- 
tion of more than 50 per cent in line 
item stockage in continental United 
States stations, and in the Seventh U. S. 
Army in Europe. 

Because of the elimination of excess 
and obsolete materiel from the depot 
system and improvements in inventory 
management, more storage space is be- 
coming available. In the continental 
United States stockage is being consoli- 
dated and placed in permanent-type 
construction, and sub-standard facili- 
ties are being inactivated or eliminat- 
ed. During the past two years this 
process has resulted in the reduction 
of the number of depots from 48 to 44. 

In keeping with the reduction in 
Army strength, the Army logistical 
bases in Japan, Hawaii, and Alaska 
have been reduced, and their support 
missions adjusted accordingly. Large 
quantities of supplies have’ been and 
are being disposed of in an orderly, 
economical manner, much of the total 
going to the Military Assistance Pro- 
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gram. Emphasis continues to be laced 
on this disposal program. 


Command Management. The Army 
has continued to decentralize the man- 
agement of its resources at all !evels, 
This action recognizes the fact tliat, to 
be successful, good manageme::t (1) 
must exist at every level and (2) re. 
quires the closest possible relativaship 
between missions and _ resources. In 
order to accomplish this Army-wide 
decentralization, suitable training pro- 
grams have been included in the 
courses of Army Service Schools. In 
addition, at the Army Management 
School short, intensive courses in Army 
management methods were given to 
senior military and civilian personnel. 
During this period the Army also con- 
tinued its program of assigning officers 
to graduate training in business ad- 
ministration at civilian institutions. 

Efforts toward better management 
have resulted in the institution of the 
Army Management Improvement Pro- 
gram—a many-sided effort to seek out 
and put into practical use improved 
ways of conducting the Army’s activi- 
ties in a more efficient, economical 
manner. This program also empha 
sizes Army-wide dissemination of the 
improvements initiated by one con: 
mand or major activity which have 
proved beneficial from a management 
standpoint. 

In the fields of logistics and manage: 
ment, the Army satisfied many demand- 
ing requirements during the period of 
this report, despite steadily rising costs 
in all areas of maintenance and opera 
tions, but had to accept a growing 
backlog of deferred maintenance 0 
facilities. However, the need to im- 
prove the rate of equipment modern- 
ization of the Army remains one of the 
most serious of the Army’s: problems, 
affecting both current combat effective: 
ness of the active Army and the pote? 
tial combat ‘effectiveness of the Army 
National Guard and Army Reserv, 
should they be called to active sevice. 
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PROFESSIONALISM ' 


THE increasing complexities of mod- 
ern equipment, the destructiveness of 
modern weapons, and the resulting in- 
tensified demands of the battlefield en- 
vironment have not altered the fact 
that, more than ever before, man is 
the key element in applying effective 
military force. Indeed, these develop- 
ments underscore the need for a 
‘killed, highly trained, strongly moti- 
vated force. The Army’s ability to ac- 
complish either its wartime missions or 
its peacetime deterrent tasks depends 
on the development and retention of 
’ truly professional force, both mili- 
tary and civilian. 


Strengths. During the past two years, 
the \rmy’s military personnel strength 
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declined by 127,079—from 997,079 on 
30 June 1957 to a programmed strength 
of 870,000 on 30 June 1959, represent- 
ing a two year decline of 12.7 per cent. 
It should be noted, however, that for 
the foreseeable future, this downward 
trend has been arrested, and a period 
of stabilized Army personnel strength 
appears likely. However, the austere 
manning levels imposed by the strength 
ceiling of 870,000 are cause for serious 
concern on the part of the responsible 
leaders of the Army. 

While the uniformed strength of the 
Army was being thus reduced, the num- 
ber of the Army’s civilian work force 
also declined from 429,217 direct-hire 
employees to approximately 408,000 
and the number of foreign nationals 
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employed under contract hire in over- 
seas areas dropped from 170,377 to 
121,900. 

Continued decreases in Army per- 
sonnel strength, with no proportionate 
decrease in Army commitments, have 
required a continuing critical review of 
all manpower allocations to both ex- 
isting and new projects. 


Army Enlisted Management 

RECOGNIZING the need for a sta- 
ble, skilled, strongly motivated force of 
enlisted men and women supervised 
and directed by a corps of professional 
noncommissioned officers, the Army 
during the past two years has built its 
personnel program for enlisted per- 
sonnel around efforts to increase the 
effectiveness of recruiting, to screen 
and evaluate carefully all its manpow- 
er, and to provide the environment 
which will stimulate the retention of 
the better qualified individuals. 


Recruiting Progress. Enlistment of 
more than 110,000 non-prior service 
personnel in FY 1959 has been particu- 
larly satisfactory when compared with 
enlistments of 68,000 in FY 1957 and 
78,000 in FY 1958. Contributing fac- 
tors to this improvement are the selec- 
tion and training of the recruiters, im- 
provements in Army prestige and in 
Service attractiveness. Reenlistment 
gains since FY 1958 have been less pro- 
nounced, with the rate for all Regular 
Army men eligible increasing from just 
under 50 per cent to slightly more than 
that percentage. 


Enlisted Management Program. In or 
der to assure a high quality input, to 
utilize the talents of enlisted men and 
women to better advantage, and to pro- 
vide conditions of improved career at- 
tractiveness, in 1958 the Army adopted 
its Enlisted Management Program. Key 
elements of the Program are the En- 
listed Evaluation System, the Promo- 
tion Qualification Score, a promotion 
plan for grades E-8 and E-9, perma- 
nent promotions, centralized assign- 
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ment policics for grades E-8 an E.9, 
and preinduction aptitude scre ning, 
Further elements will be added a. need 
becomes evident. 

At the heart of the program $s the 
Enlisted Evaluation System. By the 
end of 1959, approximately 185 tests 
will have been administered to 1:'8,000 
personnel in 84 Military Occupa ional 
Specialties to determine qualification 
for proficiency pay. A plan for basing 
promotion eligibility above the zrade 
of E-4 on a Promotion Qualification 
Score is in the process of development. 
Through the establishment of cut-off 
scores, the plan would assure that pro- 
motions go only to qualified noncom- 
missioned officers and specialists. In 
this connection, promotions to E-8 and 
E-9 are proceeding at the programmed 
rate. By 30 June 1959 the Army had 
approximately 2,500 E-8s and 800 E-9. 
The first promotions to E-9 began on | 
April 1959. 

In another aspect of the Enlisted 
Management Program, for the first 
time in eight years permanent enlisted 
promotions are being made. Such pro- 
motions give recognition and add sta 
bility to the status of the professional 
noncommissioned officer or specialist. 

Assignment procedures have also 
been improved. For E-8s and E-9s, the 
Army now has in effect a system of 
centralized control and name assign- 
ment which is very similar to the meth- 
od used for officers. This not only 
gives added prestige to these noncom- 
missioned officers but also helps the 
Army to obtain the most effective util 
ization of their special abilities and 
skills. 

Enlisted personnel of grades E-7 and 
below will continue to be assigned 
through an automatic distribution sys 
tem. Within the system, however, many 
new procedures are being initiated t0 
individualize their assignment. For ¢x- 
ample, most overseas returnees now Ie 
ceive their assignments prior to depal 
ture from overseas commands, and 
many overseas-based personne! at 
given individual port calls, thereby 
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Performance Potential Program. 

to the inauguration of the En- 
list’ | Management Program, in July 
195, the Army began the elimination 
of ; ersonnel deficient in aptitude for 
miliary training. As a result of di- 
rected reductions in strength, this pro- 
grain enabled the Army to discharge 
over 77,000 low aptitude soldiers dur- 
ing Fiscal Years 1958-59. This pro- 
gram was suspended when the Con- 
gress amended the Selective Service Act 
in 1958, making it possible for the 
Army to reject for induction or enlist- 
ment low aptitude personnel who 
would be unable to meet performance 
standards. 

Preliminary assessments of the com- 
bined results of these actions indicate 
that substantive benefits have accrued 
to the Army, particularly in the dis- 
ciplinary and behavior fields. By the 
end of the period it was possible to 
close three of the five disciplinary bar- 
racks active on 1 July 1957—with a 
fourth scheduled to close later in 1959 
—and there had been a notable reduc- 
tion in the incident and general courts- 
martial rates. 

In general, the quality of enlisted 
personnel in the Army improved sig- 
nificantly during the period of this re- 
port, representing the culmination of 
several legislative and administrative 
projects which have been in the proc- 
ess of development for some time. 


Officer Careers 

THE Army’s efforts to develop great- 
tr professionalism among its Officer 
orps was undertaken along three par- 
illel lines—(1) higher standards of re- 
tention and promotion to insure that 
nly the best officers are retained and 
ndvanced; (2) improvements in career 
Attractiveness designed to encourage 
he best individuals available to make 
le \rmy a career; and (3) education- 
lopportunities for better development 
pf the potential of Service personnel. 
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Promotions. Continued selection for 
promotion of truly outstanding officers 
ahead of their contemporaries insures 
full utilization of their talents by the 
Army. Fifteen per cent of the officers 
selected for the grade of colonel and 
ten per cent of the officers selected for 
the grades of lieutenant colonel and 
major were chosen from below the pri- 
mary zones of consideration because of 
their exceptional individual records of 
accomplishment and their indicated 
potential. 

The “best qualified” system of selec- 
tion for temporary and permanent pro- 
motion was extended to the grades of 
lieutenant colonel and major. Adop- 
tion of this method of selection pro- 
vides an increased degree of selectivity 
and competition for promotion to these 
grades. Stemming from this action, 
policies concerning promotion pass- 
over have been revised in order to re- 
tain on active duty reserve officers con- 
sidered fully qualified for promotion 
but not selected within the number 
authorized. The definition of a pro- 
motion pass-over was changed to in- 
clude only those “considered not fully 
qualified for promotion.” This policy 
permits increased promotion selectivity 
and at the same time avoids the forced 
relief from active duty of reserve offi- 
cers who have a potential for increased 
responsibility. Thus, an increased meas- 
ure of career stability is provided for 
reserve officers. This policy made no 
change in conditions of tenure for 
regular officers, as prescribed by law. 


Reserve Warrant Officer Program. The 
Army has adopted an active duty pro- 
gram for reserve warrant officers which 
includes selective retirement after 20 
years’ service, similar to. the program 
in effect for reserve commissioned offi- 
cers. This program is expected to im- 
prove the quality of warrant officers 
retained on active duty and to open up 
career fields for additional procurement 
in critical specialties. 


Retention of Junior Officers. The pri- 
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mary officer personnel problem which 2 per cent of those completing their 
confronted the Army during the period — three-year probationary service ad to 
of this report is the retention of capa- increase retention of junior reser:e of. 
i} ble young junior officers beyond their ficers to at least 35 per cent of those 

























periods of obligated service. Because completing obligated service. Rvsults C 
of declining personnel ceilings, means to date show progress toward a hiev- a, ) 
of maintaining junior officer strength ing these objectives, but continu d ef- be 
4 such as recall programs and increased fort in this area is of significan: con. § (...., 
procurement have been denied. As a_ cern to the Army. a 
result, a critical shortage exists in the atlas 
Officer Corps of officers with more than Army ROTC Program. A compihen- ‘iar 
| 2 but less than 10 years of service. sive review of the Army ROTC Pro @ i. . 
The problem exists in both the regu- gram was completed. The studics in- @ .,,...,; 
lar and reserve components. The ma-_ cluded in this review were addressed @ ,,, ..., 
jority of resignations of junior regular to the future and included examina @ 4. , 
officers occurs during the first five years _ tion of the entire concept of the ROTC § 4; 
| of service. The resignation rate for in its broadest aspects. The primar oi 
| graduates of the West Point Class of objective of the studies was the deter. Ree 
f 1954 was over 10 per cent at the end = mination of courses of action which & force 
of three years of service. Among junior — will insure that the program will pro- July 
reserve officers, only 21.2 per cent were vide high caliber officers in sufficient & recte, 
retained on active duty beyond the quantity to meet the qualitative lead- J pe cy 
period of their obligated tours in FY ership requirements of the Army of & plete 
1958, although this was an improve- the future. The studies also were con- & quctj 
ment over the preceding two years, and cerned with the adjustment of the pro- @ 47() ¢ 
there are indications of further im- gram to the concepts of today and the On 
provement during 1959. theories for war in the future. of De 
The Army’s goals are to reduce regu- The studies indicated that the pres ducti: 
lar officer resignations to no more than’ ent role of the ROTC, although ad: onne 
pletec 
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mi ibly suited to the needs of the past, 
is ot entirely attuned to present re- 
qu ements or those which can _ be 
an -ipated. As a result of this review, 
tional investigations have been ini- 
d on various aspects of the pro- 
One of the aspects now under 
:ideration is a revision of the ROTC 
iculum in order to make it an in- 
teli-ctual challenge and a stimulant to 
attiact outstanding students. Each of 
the additional studies under develop- 
ment has but one objective—to stress, 
to seek, and to obtain the quality that 
the Army needs for its future leader- 
ship. 


Reduction in Force. A reduction in 
force became necessary when, on 16 
July 1957, the Secretary of Defense di- 
rected that the strength of the Army 
be cut by 50,000 personnel, to be com- 
pleted by 31 December 1957. This re- 
duction involved 5,530 officers and 44,- 
170 enlisted personnel. 

On 19 September 1957, the Secretary 
of Defense directed an additional re- 
duction of 50,000 in the military per- 
sonnel strength of the Army, to be com- 
pleted by 30 June 1958 and to result 
inan end FY 1958 strength of 900,000. 
A second large-scale reduction in force 
of officers was avoided, however, by 
extending the deadline for achieving 
the reduced officer strength so that at- 
trition and reduced procurement over 
a longer period would minimize the 
effect on individual officers resulting 
from involuntary releases. 


Improved Career Attractiveness 


FROM the standpoint of military 
personnel, the career attractiveness of 
the Army has been enhanced in two 


broad fields: expanded opportunity 
for the individual to improve himself 
through education, and improved con- 
ditions of service. 


Education. The voluntary off-duty 
General Educational Development Pro- 
gran: remained a mainstay of the Ar- 
my'’s educational system throughout 
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the period. In FY 1958 over 47,000 en- 
listed personnel achieved the equiva- 
lent of a high school education and 
more than 7,000 passed the college: 
level test—accepted as the equivalent 
of a year in college. Officer and en- 
listed personnel together completed 
more than 400,000 courses, some _ 50,- 
000 of which were in evening classes 
of colleges and universities. During the 
period, over 44,000 military personnel 
were enrolled in Army Education Cen- 
ters for classroom instruction, with an- 
other 67,000 enrolled for correspond- 
ence courses at all times. The total 
college-level enrollment was more than 
65,000 of which 18,000 officers and en- 
listed personnel received tuition aid. 
In FY 1959 there were approximately 
350,000 course completions at all lev- 
els of education. 

In March 1958 an expanded pro- 
gram was begun for the training of 
selected enlisted personnel in civilian 
educational institutions at both under- 
graduate and graduate levels in techni- 
cal, scientific, managerial, and leader- 
ship fields. This was for the purpose 
of meeting specific future Army re- 
quirements, as discussed in the preced- 
ing chapter, “Army Operations and 
Training.” Selected personnel attend 
classes on a full-time basis with all di- 
rect educational expenses defrayed by 
the Army. 

The Army’s requirement for officers 
with postgraduate training at the mas- 
ter and doctoral levels is met primarily 
through the Civil Schooling Program. 
During FY 1958, slightly over 400 offi- 
cers entered this program at 60 Ameri- 
can and 4 foreign educational institu- 
tions. Courses included both physical 
and social sciences, and advanced ad- 
ministration. The introduction of these 
officers into key positions by means of 
subsequent utilization tours is of ma- 
jor value to the Army’s scientific, man- 
agement and planning endeavors. 

As FY 59 drew to a close, there were 
632 officers in civilian graduate schools, 
with more than half of this number in 
the physical sciences and engineering 
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fields, and the remainder majoring in 
the social sciences, administration, and 
foreign languages. 

A voluntary Contemporary Military 
Reading Program was begun in 1959 
to encourage Army members to keep 
pace with current military affairs and 
related matters of national and inter- 
national import. The objective of this 
program is to increase the professional 
and intellectual capabilities of Army 
personnel by an enhanced understand- 
ing and appreciation of the role of 
the Army and military power in na- 
tional and world affairs. 

With almost half of the Army’s 
strength deployed overseas in over 70 
foreign countries, the continuing need 
for linguistic proficiency in the Army 
is clearly evident. Officers not already 
proficient in a foreign language are 
encouraged to volunteer for language 
training. This program is conducted 
primarily at the Army Language 
School, and, where necessary, at recog- 
nized civilian schools. Enlisted person- 
nel may also volunteer for language 
training consistent with Military Occu- 
pational Specialty requirements peri- 
odically announced by the Department 
of the Army. 


Improved Conditions of Service. Dur- 
ing the period of this report there has 
been steady and marked improvement 
in the conditions under which the 
members of the Army work and live. 
In the interest of developing and re- 
taining a thoroughly professional force, 
such improvement must continue in 
order to compensate to a degree for 
the smaller total income potential of 
the Army careerist as compared with 
individuals of comparable skills and 
quality in private business or industry. 

Among the more significant contri- 
butions toward improved conditions of 
service have been increased stability of 
duty tours and other improved assign- 
ment procedures; progress in acquiring 
adequate housing; the Dependent 
Medical Care (Medicare) Program; new 
pay legislation enacted in 1958; and 
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the adoption of new uniforms. 


Stabilization and Duty Tours. C} anges 
in the Army’s strength, structur:, and 
deployments required some adjusi nents 
in the length of stabilized tours in the 
continental United States. However, 
overall policies were placed in effect 
to attain the maximum level of s:abili- 
zation, consistent with the needs of the 
Service and the nature of the <iuties 
being performed by individuals. 

Contributing to stabilization, a 
concerted effort has been made to 
control permanent changes of station 
more effectively, particularly under the 
continued reduction in funds avail- 
able for this purpose. While close and 
continuous supervision of existing poli- 
cies must be continued, in time of mili- 
tary emergency—such as the Lebanon 
and Taiwan crises—restrictions on in- 
dividual movements must be relaxed 
in order to prepare and position Army 
forces for possible commitment. 

Foreign service tour policies and 
length of tours were standardized 
among all the Services on 1 July 1958 
as a result of a review made by a Joint 
Services Working Group. The stand- 
ard tour of duty for military personnel 
accompanied or joined by their fami- 
lies is 36 months in desirable areas, 
and 24 months in less desirable loca- 
tions. The application of a differen- 
tial for unaccompanied personnel fol- 
lows the general patterns of 24 months 
in a standard 36-month area, and 18 
months in a standard 24-month area. 
In those cases where the tour is inap- 
propriate for a particular sub-area or 
locality, provision exists for an isolated 
tour of 12 months or more to be es- 
tablished. Factors considered in such 
cases are health conditions, climate, 
isolation, and similar conditions. 

To provide maximum variety in suc 
cessive overseas tours, the policy of 10 
tation of overseas assignments among 
geographical areas has been continued 
by the Army. For example, an individ- 
ual who has served a tour in the Fat 
East or Pacific areas will, wherever po 
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ssity for transfer of liquid fuel to Cor- 
| missile (below) will be eliminated by 
-propellant Sergeant when it is issued to 
os. New missile affords improved mobil- 
accuracy and reliability. 


sible, normally be assigned to another 
area for his next overseas tour. This 
policy facilitates equitable geographical 
distribution of eligible individuals to 
desirable areas overseas where they 
may be accompanied by their families. 
As a corollary, unmarried younger offi- 
cers and single enlisted personnel will 
not be required to serve more than their 
proportionate share of overseas duty in 
less desirable areas. As an added cri- 
terion, the total cumulative months of 
involuntary separation from families 
resulting from foreign service since 7 
December 1941 is now considered in 
assigning personnel overseas. 


On-Post Housing. Married personnel 
conipose the hard core of the Army’s 
trained leaders and skilled specialists; 
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therefore their retention is a prime 
factor in overall Army effectiveness and 
economy. The Army made substantial 
progress during the period of this re- 
port in providing adequate on-post 
housing for military personnel. As of 
1 July 1957 there existed a world-wide 
program shortage of nearly 62,000 Ar- 
my family housing units. In the sub- 
sequent two years approximately 19,- 
000 family housing units for officers 
and enlisted men were obtained, rep- 
resenting a 30 per cent improvement. 
The remaining shortage of some 43,- 
000 units is expected to be further re- 
duced during FY 1960 and subsequent 
years. However, even though consid- 
erable progress has been made, many 
military families are still required to 
live in substandard housing or in civil- 
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ian housing costing more than current 
rental allowances. This remains one 
of the most critical morale problems 
\ confronting the Army. 





Medicare. In slightly more than two 
years of operation the Dependent 
Medicare Program has done much to 
maintain and improve the morale of 
military members and their families. 
Surveys indicate that the availability 


Complex Army equipment requires capable 
specialists to insure effectiveness on the nu- 
clear age battlefield. 

















of assured medical care for fi nily 
members—especially during the ab. 
sence of the head of the family -»ver- 
seas—has been a significant consi \era- 
tion in personal decisions to coniinue 
in military service. The primary «om- 
plaint regarding the program has been 
the elimination of dental care, previ- 
ously authorized for members of unili- 
tary families. It is also probable that 
recent limitations imposed by the Uon- 
gress on the operations of this pro- 
gram may create an adverse morale 
effect. 










Pay. It is generally accepted by Army 
career personnel that pride of service, 
the comradeship of military life, and 
a career devoted to national security 
are compensations to which no mone- 
tary value can be assigned. However, 
their value can seriously diminish if 
the monetary compensation received 
does not permit military people to 
live and maintain their families in 
keeping with the standards of the com. 
munity with which they associate. 
Thus, an adequate, progressive pay 
scale is essential for the development 
of a truly professional force, especially 
in the light of continuing competition 
by business and industry for the skills 
and qualities developed in Army per- 
sonnel. 

Significant improvement in military 
compensation was achieved in the en- 
actment of legislation in 1958 provid- 
ing increased pay. Concurrently, the 
creation of the two new top enlisted 
pay grades, and the subsequent actions 
which the Army undertook through the 
Enlisted Management Program dis- 
cussed earlier in this chapter, were ma- 
jor stimuli to morale and _ increased 
professionalism. While the pay legisla- 
tion was of major importance to cul- 
rent active duty personnel and _ those 
retiring subsequent to its passage, ils 
failure to provide equal compensation 
to individuals retired prior to the et 
actment of this legislation with the pay 
of those subsequently retired has «tt 
ated a serious morale problem. This 
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Technological advances, growing complexity of operations—all impose an ever in- 
creasing need for quality personnel capable of being trained in a wide variety of 
difficult jobs through the Army school system. 


relates not only to those retired, but to 
active duty personnel contemplating 
their eventual retirement. 


New Army Uniforms. The adoption 
of the Army Green uniform for general 
wear has resulted in a marked improve- 
ment in the distinctive appearance of 
the members of the Army and the per- 
sonal pride of the individual. 


Army Civilian Personnel 
IMPROVED professionalism and ca- 
reer conditions among Army civilian 
employees also has been a priority ef- 
fort in the period covered by this re- 
rt. Substantial progress has been 
ade in raising the level of skills and 


in developing a_ professional, 

aieer-minded approach to many of 

occupational areas in which civil- 
personnel are employed. 


Career Planning. The key to pro- 
ing professionalism is a system of 
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command-wide and Army-wide career 
programs. The basic policies for these 
programs were promulgated in an 
overall Civilian Career Plan in July 
1957. Command-wide career programs 
now cover about 70,000 employees. Six 
functional chiefs have been designated 
to direct the development of 12 Army- 
wide career fields covering 18,000 em- 
ployees. Two Army-wide civilian ca- 
reer programs are nearing completion 
and are scheduled to become fully op- 
erational during 1959. 


Merit Promotion Program. During the 
past two years, emphasis has been 
placed on assuring that the best quali- 
fied employees are selected for promo- 
tion. Guidelines for promotion pro- 
grams were furnished to all Army in- 
stallations for use in local evaluation 
of promotion policies and _ practices. 
From these, installation commanders 
and civilian personnel supervisors were 
able to make improvements or altera- 
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tions to meet the requirements of a 
new Merit Promotion Program, intend- 
ed to assure the continuing identifica- 
tion and selection of employees best 
qualified for advancement. This Merit 
Promotion Program became effective 
1 January 1959. 


Supervisor Selection Program. In No- 
vember 1957, specific requirements were 
established by the Department of the 
Army for selection of civilian super- 
visors, in order to achieve further im- 
provements in the quality and effec- 
tiveness of leadership of the civilian 
work force. The objective of this pro- 
gram was to emphasize the selection of 
supervisory personnel and the impor- 
tance of evaluating leadership ability 
as well as technical knowledge and ex- 
perience. The program was fully in 
operation at installation levels by the 
end of the report period. 











Overseas Interchange Program. Over 
the past two years, the operations of 
this program have undergone steady 
improvement. In 1958, 79 per cent of 
all vacancies in overseas competitive 
positions were filled by transfer of ca- 
reer Army employees from the United 
States. Placement of returnees did not 
present as favorable a picture. Slightly 
over 50 per cent were placed in Army 
positions in the continental United 
States in 1958. An additional 10 per 
cent were placed in other Federal agen- 
cies. Many qualified returning employ- 
ees, however, are not applying for re- 
turnee placement. 








Secretary of the Army‘s Research and 
Study Fellowships. Under this program, 
39 Fellows have been selected to date. 
Twenty-five have completed their re- 
search and study projects and 11 oth- 
ers are currently engaged in various 
phases of study. It is anticipated that 
this program will make a substantive 
contribution toward advancing scien- 
tific, engineering, and management 
knowledge within the Army. 
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Civilian Employee Training. An 
proved system for estimating and 
porting Army-wide civilian train 
needs was established in 1958. ‘I 
improvement in training adminis ra- 
tion will permit improved direct 
and use of resources available for tr. in- 
ing employees to higher levels of c 
petence. During FY 1958, employ: 
received a total of 8.6 million m in- 
hours of training, averaging 23.6 m.n- 
hours per individual, with only 6 » 
cent of the training conducted outs 
Army facilities. Emphasis has b 
placed on supervisor training and e) 
ecutive development. 

The Cooperative Education 
Work-Study Program allows students 
to be employed at Army installations 
during alternate periods of their aca- 
demic programs, and has proven pro- 
ductive in obtaining the services of 
high caliber young college graduates. 
There are currently nearly 900 engi- 
neering, science, and accounting stu- 
dents involved in this program at 32 
Army installations. Over the past 18 
months, 74 per cent of the graduates 
in this program accepted employment 
by the Army in professional positions. 

Many advances have been made dur- 
ing the period of this report with re- 
gard to the policies, management pro- 
cedures, and actions which bear on 
the Army’s most valuable asset—the 
men and women of its uniformed ranks 
and its supporting civilian work force. 
As a direct effect of the resultant quali- 
tative improvement of Army personnel, 
both military and civilian, the missions 
and tasks of the Army have been ac 
complished with steadily improving ef- 
ficiency and economy of force. 

The future of the Army and its con- 
tributions to the security of the United 
States have never been in the hands of 
more dedicated, patriotic American 
men and women than those who serve 
today. They are worthy of the Na- 
tion’s gratitude and trust for the man- 
ner in which they have performed 
their arduous, frequently dangerous, 
and always demanding duties. 
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AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 


(WO basic tenets of American de- 
mocracy—the people’s right to know, 
and the public servant’s duty to report 
to the people—were the basis for the 
Army’s Information Program during 
the period. This program embodies 
both internal and external aspects. 
The former derives from the American 
soldier’s need to know both what he is 
expected to do and why he is expected 
to do it, so that he may fulfill his role 
as a fighting man with a full measure 
of the skill, initiative, and devotion 
required in the modern Army. The 
external effort seeks to satisfy the pub- 
lic’s continuing right to information 
about its Army. The ultimate goal of 
the overall information effort is un- 
derstanding, confidence and demon- 
strated support both from within the 
Army and from the general public. 

The character of this program has 
been shaped by the need for troop and 
public comprehension of the Army’s 
role as an indispensable element of 
our national war-déterrent posture; 
the related missions and tasks of the 
Army; and the stature of the Army as 
an essential progressive public institu- 
tion, drawing its strength from the 
American people. The effort to satisfy 
that need has proceeded along the 
three interrelated avenues of troop in- 
for mation, public information, and 
co\imunity relations. 
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The Broad Base. ‘The foundation of 
the Army’s public relations structure is 
its thousands of officers, enlisted and 
civilian personnel, reservists, and 
friends in communities all over the 
world. Inherent in the Information 
and Community Relations Programs 
has been the effort to make these 
friends both knowledgeable and _ar- 
ticulate. Through staff visits, com- 
mander’s briefings, printed materials 
and all modern media of communica- 
tions, this many-voiced foundation has 
been provided with factual bases for 
understanding the Army’s roles, needs, 
and contributions to national and Free 
World security. 


Troop Information Program. An in- 
formed Army has been the primary 
objective during the period of this re- 
port. The broad goals and subject 
areas of the Troop Information Pro- 
gram are adapted by each commander 
to the particular needs of his organi- 
zation, from army to company levels. 
As a command responsibility, and one 
which defers to the considered require- 
ments of the individual commander, 
Troop Information is a practical and 
highly productive tool of leadership. 

Commanders accomplished this pro- 
gram using a number of means—in- 
formal troop briefings, formal instruc- 
tion, and a variety of audio-visual 
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methods. To aid them, the Depart- 
ment of the Army provided a wide 
range of information materials. Publi- 
cations included: Troop Topic pam- 
phlets; the Army Information Program 
Support series for timely dissemination 
of information touching on matters of 
Army-wide concern; the Secretary of 
the Army’s annual reports, Progress 
1957 and Progress 1958; and the Army 
Information Digest, among others. An 
outstanding example of informational 
films was A Sharper Sword, A Stronger 
Shield—a concise portrayal of the ne- 
cessity for a modern Army and the re- 
quirements which must be satisfied for 
it to maintain qualitative superiority. 
The Army News Service also support- 
ed the commanders’ programs by means 
of a biweekly clip-sheet service to over 
350 Army newspapers. Radio and tele- 
vision facilities were extended to near- 
ly every area in the world where Amer- 
ican troops are stationed. These facili- 
ties not only kept the Army informed 
but reached foreign peoples through- 
out the Free World with the positive 
influence of factual news and informa- 
tion about America. 


Public Information Program. A more 
effective Public Information Program 
was attained by an increased, sustained 
flow of Army material to all civilian 
communications media. Army public 
information agencies concentrated on 
closer liaison with these media and 
provided the American public with an 
accurate picture of the Army’s posi- 
tion on internal and external issues, as 
well as Army accomplishments and re- 
quirements. Especial emphasis on the 
Army’s pentomic reorganization, on 
STRAC, and on the air defense and 
missile programs, exerted through var- 
ied media, contributed to greater un- 
derstanding of Army tasks and accom- 
plishments. 


Community Relations Program. The 


Army’s continuing local Community 
Relations Programs and activities were 
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particularly successful during the ; 
riod of this report. These installat 
level “good neighbor” efforts moved 
through such channels of face-to- ace 
communications as local Civilian \d- 
visory Committees, speakers, troop «nd 
Army Band participation in ¢ vic 
events, periodic Army exhibits, nd 
open house and guided tour progra 
To support their local programs, ¢ 
manders were furnished with se 
studies of successful community 1:la- 
tions projects and various plans jor 
dealing with varied problems of joint 
military-community concern. Empha- 
sis was placed on increasing participa- 
tion of retired officers in community 
relations efforts, establishing liaison 
with schools and colleges and arrang- 
ing appearances by Army speakers be- 
fore such audiences, and encouraging 
Army civilian employees to participate 
actively in local community relations 
endeavors. 

In oversea areas, positive steps were 
taken during the period to identify the 
Army’s Community Relations Program 
with the President’s People-to-People 
Program. These efforts met with much 
favorable “grass roots” reaction as well 
as official recognition and appreciation 
by foreign governments and worthy in- 
ternational bodies. 

During the period, the Army’s pub- 
lic relations effort has been significant- 
ly successful. Community confidence in 
the United States Army has been fos- 
tered, and better understanding of the 
Army by both the American and for- 
eign public has been achieved. From 
this confidence and understanding ol 
the Army as a progressive and essential 
public institution has stemmed in- 
creased public support of the Army’s 
activities and objectives. 

American soldiers everywhere have 
exhibited increased awareness of their 
responsibilities and obligations 4s 
fighting men, and have demonstrated 
marked appreciation of their roles as 
representatives of the American com- 
munity and our national way of Iife. 
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CHALLENGE AHEAD 


The Major Problems. Although the 
Army has achieved significant success 
in some areas, there are important un- 
resolved problems affecting the inter- 
nal development of the Army and its 
role in national defense. They include: 

1. The achievement of a prop- 
erly balanced national military strategy. 

2. The determination of yard- 
sticks of sufficiency for all categories of 
forces required to support this bal- 
anced strategy. 

3. The development of a budg- 
et-making process which will assure 
that funds are allocated in consonance 
with the true needs of this strategy. 

4. Acceptance of the role of the 
Army in the execution of this strategy, 
together with the allocation of the nec- 
€ssary means to perform this role. 

5. A better understanding of 

Army’s tasks in air defense and 
urgency of its Nike-Zeus program. 


Aajor Considerations. The require- 
cits for our future security derive 
u the growing aggressiveness of the 
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Sino-Soviet empire in international re- 
lationships and its deliberate disregard 
for international hopes for peace. It 
appears likely that the Soviets will 
keep the world in a state of tension. 
Because of the tremendous leverage 
which the Communist bloc is capable 
of exerting by the application of mas- 
sive military power, the U. S. must 
maintain armed forces in being capa- 
ble of offsetting this power. 

As the nature of this threat is dy- 
namic so must the outlook of the Army 
remain dynamic. To contribute effec- 
tively to the national efforts to meet 
this threat, the Army must seek not 
merely to keep apace, but to anticipate 
its changing nature. With this objec- 
tive in mind, the following broad 
courses of action by the Army are con- 
sidered necessary if it is to make its 
needed contribution. 


A Properly Balanced Military Strategy. 
First, through all proper channels 
available, the Army must continue to 
press for a change in the underlying 
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premise of our national military strate- 
gy from the strategic concept of mas- 
sive retaliation to one of flexible re- 
sponse, based on a wide range of inte- 
grated, balanced military strength. 


Yardsticks of Sufficiency. A major 
element in achieving a properly bal- 
anced military strategy would be the 
determination by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff of the kinds and quantities of op- 
erational forces necessary, based on 
agreed yardsticks of sufficiency. Such 
a determination and the resultant ra- 
tional force structure would have many 
significant advantages. The determina- 
tion of how much is enough in each 
category of force should increase our 
visible, ready deterrent strength with- 
out a marked increase in overall De- 
fense expenditures, as a result of a 
more balanced allocation of fiscal re- 
sources in keeping with a strategy of 
flexible response. All services and func- 
tional forces would assume a form and 
size appropriate to their missions and 
tasks. Excesses would be eliminated 
and deficiencies filled in the aggregate 
force structure. 


A Sound Budget-Making Process. To 
make effective such a revision of strate- 
gy and determination of forces, the 
Army must continue to press for a 
fundamental change in the present in- 
flexible pattern of the Defense budget 
which annually allocates some 70 per 
cent of available resources to prepara- 
tions for deterring or fighting general 
war. A rational Defense budget-making 
procedure, based on a horizontal analy- 
sis of the categories of functional op- 
erational forces, is considered to be an 
important first step toward a better 
use of defense assets. 


Essentiality of Army Missions. As has 
been earlier stressed herein, success in 
battle is achieved by the proper com- 
bination of firepower, mobility, com- 
munications and personnel. History 
has shown the fate of armies of the 
past that failed to obtain the combina- 
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tion of these characteristics nece sary 
to defeat the enemies they were c: |led 
upon to face. This consideration ‘ela. 
tive to the threat of today and th: fu 
ture, lends emphasis to the need ‘ora 
better acceptance of the essentiali‘y of 
the missions of the Army in the execu. 
tion of a balanced military stra egy, 
and the allocation of the nece:sary 
means to discharge these missions. Such 
an acceptance would support the seed 
for an orderly, financed equipment 
modernization program for the Army. 
This is vital for the twofold purpose of 
increased effectiveness of the active 
Army and high priority ready reserve 
units, as well as overcoming the grow- 
ing obsolescence of the current Army 
equipment inventory. 

Army modernization objectives 
should seek essential improvement in 
terms of the characteristics mentioned 
above, discussed as follows: 

Production is required of the second 
generation of Army surface-to-surface 
missiles which have been developed to 
improve Army firepower. These mis- 
siles should provide better perform. 
ance characteristics, reliability, lighter 
weight, and greater versatility. In ad- 
dition to improved atomic components, 
if appropriate, they should be fur 
nished with improved high explosive, 
fragmentation, and chemical warheads. 
Ground-gaining combat units will con- 
tinue to require close-in direct support 
fires of greater efficiency and_battle- 
field adaptability. From this stems the 
earlier stated requirement for the close- 
range sub-kiloton atomic weapons 
well as new non-atomic close fire sup- 
port means to supplant obsolescent 
types of conventional tube artillery. 

At the point of contact with the ene- 
my, the rifle, machine gun, and mortar 
remain the basic tools of close combat. 
The lighter, more efficient types which 
have been developed should be pro 
duced more expeditiously in order (0 
replace the numerous World W wr I 
and II weapons now in the hancs o 
troops. These improved weapons will 
not only increase the battlefield «flec 
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t eness of small units, but will pay 
ded dividends in the simplification 
small arms logistics in the forward 
mbat areas. 

In addition to the need for im- 

»ved means of strategic mobility re- 

\ired from the other Services, contin- 

d improvement of the Army’s tacti- 

| mobility on the modern battlefield 

mains essential to the rapid maneu- 

r necessary to bring firepower and 

e decisive effect of close combat to 

ar at the critical point. Wheeled, 

acked, and aerial vehicles—with 
ereater range, economy of operation, 
and reduced maintenance—have been 
eveloped and are urgently needed in 
yur troop units. 

The desire for aerial vehicles does 
not mean that the Army contemplates 
duplication of any of the missions per- 
formed by the Air Force or the estab- 
lishment of an air arm for the Army. 
Rather, these vehicles are the organic 
means which the Army should have to 
overcome obstacles to effective ground 
maneuver and reconnaissance, and they 
are a necessity when operating against 
numerically superior forces. From the 
standpoint of close ground combat, the 
protected mobility and firepower af- 
forded by improved tanks and armored 
carriers becomes most significant with 
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respect to maneuvering through the 
fireswept or nuclear contaminated 
areas of possible future battlefields. 
Production of a new family of armored 
vehicles having lighter weight, greater 
killing power, and reduced logistical 
demands is an essential requirement 
for the future. 

Flexible and responsive communica- 
tions constitute the nerve system of 
command. For the future, the Army 
must focus on greater versatility of 
communications systems at all levels; 
simplicity; decreased size, weight, and 
power requirements; and component 
standardization for communications 
equipment. Most of these items have 
been developed but their production 
must be speeded up to provide early 
replacement for the interim, obsoles- 
cent equipment with which our forces 
are now equipped. 

Closely allied with Army objectives 
in the firepower field, and the in- 
creased tempo of operations attainable 
through improved mobility, is the im- 
perative requirement for. all-weather, 


24-hour surveillance and target acquisi- 
tion means. Without such means, our 
longer range modern weapons can be 


rendered relatively useless against 
enemy targets dispersed in width and 
in depth. As a result of intensive re- 
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search and development effort, there 
are in sight many of the items required 
for such systems but, again, procure- 
ment lags behind the need and requires 
new emphasis. 

The foregoing discussion of Army 
modernization objectives should not 
imply that the Army does not continue 
to regard its people as its most valu- 
able asset. This recognition of the im- 
portance of the human factor must 
continue into the future when new and 
complicated weapons, employed in a 
strange and demanding battlefield en- 
vironment, will impose greater de- 
mands on the soldier than ever before. 
Thus, the established trends toward 
improved quality in the Army’s people 
must be continued and intensified. 





The Army’s Role in Air Defense. There 
is a pressing need for achieving a 
better understanding and acceptance 
by the other Military Services, the pub- 
lic, and the higher levels of govern- 
ment, of the nature and importance of 
the Army’s role and capabilities in the 
air defense field. These are based on 
the proven performance of operational 
Army surface-to-air missiles and their 
established capabilities against all fore- 
seeable manned or unmanned _air- 
breathing threats against the United 
States at all possible altitudes of attack. 






Moreover, in the light of the probable 
Soviet long-range ballistic missile ca- 
pability of the near future, full supr ort 
should be sought for the Nike-Z: us. 
As the Nike-Zeus is the only antiba is- 
tic missile weapons system under de- 
velopment, its early deployment is of 
vital significance if the United Stites 
is to maintain the effective defense es- 
sential to the deterrence of general 
war. Further loss of leadtime in the 
production of this system could result 
in consequences of grave import to the 
Nation. 


Conclusion 


ALTHOUGH this report has con- 
cerned itself only with the state of the 
Army, full recognition is given to the 
tri-Service character of our national 
defense. In the words of President 
Eisenhower, ‘Separate ground, sea, and 
air warfare is gone forever,” and _ the 
Army supports this view without reser- 
vation. The national security requires 
military strength in being on_ the 
ground, on the sea, and in the air, 
capable of coping with the wide range 
of possible challenges with appropriate 
forces and weapons. The Army faces 
the future resolved to play with compe- 
tence its essential part in this tri- 
Service effort. 
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